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When you leave the breakfast table, it is worth every- 
thing to feel ready for the day. Ready for duty or 
pleasure. The appetite satisfied—the mind alert. The 
secret of being ready is eating right. 


ettiiohn 


ALL WHEAT GOOD TO EAT 


The food that makes you ready. Combines energy and 
strength-giving qualities with a luscious breakfast dish 
that will please the most fastidious appetite. 


TRY IT AND BE CONVINCED 
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Cadillac approaches closely to 
being actually trouble-proof, 
maintained of all motor cars. 
The transmission of the four- 


the least possible attention. J 
With the aid of this wonder- 
ful piece of mechanism the 
and is the most economically 
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you may see and try a Cadillac. 
CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE Co., 
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Name of retailer in your town and our new fashion ad 
booklet, D, ‘*Styles from Life,’’ FREE upon request. | HOLDS MORE 
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If you want a paying business here it is 
Procure the room, install Box Ball Alleys, let the people knov 


where you are, and the alleys will produce the results About 2,000 





now in use. The greatest Bowling Game in existence. Patronize 

all classes, Be the first to start and get the big results, Book/et free 
1627 Van Buren St., AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








ALLEY is reported from 
San Antonio, Tex. 

pair of $8.00 trousers made by 

ANY merchant tailor. 


No matter how difficult you are 
to tit I can fit you perfectly. I || 
































have hundreds of testimonials | | f 
from delighted wearers. | . 
You take no risk in ordering ¥ 
from me, You need not pay forthe | | % 
trousers until you have tried them | : 
onand examined thoroughly every : 
detail—if they are satisfactory pay the expressman | “4 , 
if they are not satisfactory return them at my expense. Walk or Stand Much Py kd 
I — pen = _— to-day for my a booklet and f Restu will be a relief. Small—fits snugly in ‘ ‘ 
samples of the handsomest trousers designs you ever 7 shoe stiaeeras . ; P » fe “ 
laid your eyes upon—you will quickly see from the -conerlapaiw eh segs rw oe 2 _ et me 
high-gra:ie materials that this is the greatest trousers yea nkles, cramp of the toes and bunions. ee 
offer ever made. My rigid guarantee sewed in every pair. I Nn te rest O n y O U § M O Nn e€ y “Flat-foot” corrected; arched instep acquired. A 
LEON WRIGHT (Tailor) R N. Y | Write for Interesting Booklet. > 
94 8t. Paul st., Nochester, \.1. Pl : . fe I RESTU MFG. CO., 52 State St., SHARON, PA, ay 
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Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.25. soy rsamenag tema 
Sent 0 ee ee aa ee | (ih tor galt Saas 
patterns, choice color- 
ings. Woven in one 





















You begin to receive interest at the end of the first year, and if 
you let the interest accumulate, it will be compounded annually, 
| ® under the Guaranteed Compound Interest Gold Bond Con- Sept. 





piece. Both sides can tract. Meantime your life is insured. No other contract 4, Collier's 1 

t dy ore durable ic , > , ; = v2) " a 

sols ae See issued by this or any other company combines these SY rue mureas, 5 lactifeeae paaeiar teeter so ; 
advantages of a Savings Bank account and a life LIFE INS. CO. Iiustrated circular to 


A 
° Ress « OF NEW YORK 
insurance policy. New York City 


We wish to send you interesting information describing other _Gentlemen:—I shall be 
’ glad to receive, without in 


valuable features of this ‘“*Savings Bank Policy."’ Write to-day. Bh gua comialithag sayettl, 
BOOK -«KEEPER 


information regarding cost of 
igof you in 6 weeks for $3 or RETURN 
T 


The Mutual Life Go Same 
MONEY. | find POSITIONS, too 


| INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK y occupation is and age... [im . J) FREE! write. J. H. GOODWIN .- 
| Ricuarp A. McCurpy, President Room 236, 1215 Broadway, New York ' { 
Oldest in America = K FRUIT BO OK ’ 


Largest in the World 
NEW BOOK MAILED FREE | shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
Tells all about Patents and How to Obtain them. Tells What to Invent | Prt Bay Bac cay Vig roa I 
for Profit. Contains cuts of Mechanicsl Movements Invaiuable to In- fruit Gead rae yee ie > ac 
ventors. O'MEARA & BROCK. Pat. Attys.. 918 F St.. Wash., D.C. “ . Se t s of distribution, q 
N. ¥. Office, 290 Broadway, New York City We want more salesmen. —Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo. 
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Sold to you direet at 
oue profit. Money re- 
funded if not satisfae- 
tory. 





W. VON BERGEN 


Scollay Sq.,C. W. Boston, Mass 
































Also Importers of Portieres and Lace Curtains. 
New Catalogue, showing goods in actual colors, sent free. 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 687-B Bourse, Philadelphia,Pa 





Will make a FIRST-CLASS 7 
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of the Man” 
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, "The St. Regis’ 
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You would probably buy 
this shoe if you could 
take it in your hands and 
see its unusual beauty 
and style; 
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feel the smooth flexibility of the 
leather; note the exquisitely trimmed sole 
ind snappy toe; the seamless instep and all the 
I other details of good shoe-making that have pro- 
| duced the ««St. Regis’’—our Fall offer of a dress shoe. \\ 
twi{ We have tried to show in this photograph the honest : | 
f value of this shoe—a shoe we could not possibly sell | 


for the price if we were not the largest 
buyers of shoe leather in the world. 
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Over 15,000 dealers sell American Gentleman 
your dealer can easily get them. 


Send for “Shoelight’—It’s a hand- 
some little style book showing all 
kinds of phoee for all kinds of men, 


‘ and it’s FRE 


shoes; 


The ‘‘St. Regis’? shown is a patent 
kid, Goodyear welt, single sole shoe; 
with dull, matt top, seamless instep 
and large dull buttons. 


Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co. 


St. Louis 


Audited Sales, 1904, $9,018,587.45 














“Nothing Beyond!” 


said the ancient mariner driving his craft to the verge of 
the world, under the shadow of Gibraltar, one of the ‘Pillars 
of Hercules.”’ But there came a race that knew better. 
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PRUDENTIAL .. ~~ 
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“NOTHING BEYOND!” Nothing saved for the wife or 
children, nothing to protect them from want when the bread 


winner goes—that was the sad, old story 


e 

Before the Days of Life Insurance 

But there came a race that knew better. Six million poli- 
cies are in force today in the Prudential Insurance Company 
of America. There is something beyond for the benefici- 
aries of these solid, liberal, easy-to-understand policies. 

Are you of the ‘‘nothing beyond” fraternity? 
Let us show you a simple way out of it. Write 
for information concerning policies. There is 
one to suit you. 


The Prudential 












Without 
committing 
myself to any 
action, I shall 
be giad to receive 
free particulars and 
rates of policies 


A a ere 

ETT Tee Age..... INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 

(SPE EL Te eRe REE Ee Ci JOHN F. DRYDEN, Presioent. 

| Py eee eee re Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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The 
Sohmer-Cecilian 
Piano 


The Piano that Anybody—Everybody Can Play 


is the celebrated Sohmer Piano, with the mechanism of the Cecilian Piano 
Player built inside the case. 

This piano can be played with the fingers precisely the same as you 
would play any ordinary piano—and in addition to this, you can play 
it by means of the Cecilian piano-player mechanism which is built into it. 
All that is necessary is to ship in a roll of perforated music and operate the 
pedals with your feet. 

We wish to make this fact plain, for many persons have thought that 
this piano could not be played in the usual manner. Jt can be played 
either way and without making any changes of any sort. 

You can play the Sohmer-Cecilian Piano even though you don’t 
know one note from another. You can play any music you wish. 

The Sohmer-Cecilian is a piano which will be appreciated and enjoyed 
continually by your entire household, for every member of your family can 
play it, play it with absolutely correct technic and with intelligent expression. 

The Sohmer-Cecilian occupies no more room and is no different in 
appearance from any high class upright piano. 

The Cecilian Player in this piano has a metal action, something 
entirely new in piano player construction. Steel and Phosphor-Bronze 
take the place of wood wherever it is possible, thus doing away completely 
with all troubles caused by dampness or sudden changes in temperature. 

There are many other points in regard to the wonderful tone-quality, 
the superior construction and finish, the “separable features” and the easy 
operation of the Sohmer-Cecilian which will interest you greatly. We 
will send you a complete description with views of the piano, if you will 
send us your address. 

The price of the Sohmer-Cecilian Piano is $850. The Cecilian 
Player-Piano, which is a high grade piano of our own manufacture, with 
the Cecilian Piano Player built inside the case, costs $600 and upwards. 


FARRAND ORGAN COMPANY, Dept. H 
London, England DETROIT, MICH. Paris, France 
































THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST CLOTHES MAKERS 





If you have been thinking of a double-breasted Sack Suit and a Top Coat 
for your fall clothes’ needs, the above picture will prove your good 
judgment — good taste — and our ability to anticipate your wants with 
well made stylish clothing. 

Top Coats . $15 to $30 Double Breasted Portland . . $15 to $35 
The best informed clothier in your city has 


a complete assortment of Kuppenheimer 
clothes. 


There isa Kuppenheimer label—a guarantee 
—on every garment. It’s our reputation 
your protection. 


Our new book, “Styles for Men,” Volume 30, may be of some assistance; free if requested. 


B. KUPPENHEIMER & COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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WEARING OUT A WARRANT for criminal arrest has pre- 
sented itself to Judge Drues’s mind as the eftest method 
of proving his fitness for the bench. Knowing the law, he 
realizes that the case will end without ever reaching the 
stage for public evidence, and some innocent people will 
thus be left with the belief that Judge DrvEL is a high-minded 
and innocent official, by this paper most grossly wronged and 
libeled. They may believe that he never saw Colonel Mann, 
much less ever had a contract with him, and that he never ap- 
peared in the office of the shameful weekiy scandal sheet to pass 
upon what should appear in print. The New York bench is far 
from what it ought to be, and for any ordinary breach of the 
statutes we should never have taken the responsibility of select- 
A business, money-making connection with such an 
institution as ‘Town Topics’? is not an ordinary breach, but one 
that is truly extraordinary in a judicial officer. We therefore 


ing victims. 


deemed it necessary, in pursuance of an honest jour- 

oe ance nal’s duty, to express the opinion that in return for 
$9,000 a year from the people, and an honor that 
should be worth more than $9,000, a judge should not offer the 
spectacle of taking part in the profits and conduct of ‘‘a paper 

of which the occupation is printing scandal about people who are 
not cowardly enough to pay for silence.’? Then we added these 
rough words: ‘‘The law forbids him to engage in practice or busi- 
ness, and requires him to give his entire time to his official du- 
ties. What kind of public opinion would allow him to remain 
upon the bench until 1913? Every day he sits upon it is a dis- 
grace to the State that endures him.’’ A harsh judgment, but 
who shall say it was not just? Nay, who shall say that it was 
not forced upon us, or upon any paper that is not influenced by 
fear? The principal villain, in this ‘*Town ‘Topics’? scandal, is 
Colonel Mann, and he it is of whom we are really in pursuit. 
It is not our fault if Judge Deve. chooses to lay his body 


athwart the track. 


’ 


RIBUTE IS DUE to the editor of the ‘*Ladies’ Home Journal’’ 

for two features of his September issue. One is a _ pictorial 
contrast between Niagara as it is to-day, and Niagara as it will 
be when greed and political corruption have made an end of all 
its beauties. We had had the publication of two such pictures 
in mind for some time, but had not succeeded in working out the 
contrast satisfactorily. The ‘‘Journal’? has done it with admi- 
rable force, simplicity, and reserve. The collection of ugly build- 
ings does not appear; only the naked rocks, with a trickling rivulet, 
here and there, where once the torrent roared. Even a Canadian 
or New York politician should be able to feel the story as the 
‘*Journal’’ has told it to the eye. And not less pictorially effec- 
tive is the other September tale, told in the same method of con- 
trast, direct and beyond escape. Behold Congressman WHITE’s 

glowing tribute to the virtues of Peruna. Behold, next 
to it, Congressman Wurre’s signed denial that he ever 
wrote the testimonial or had any knowledge of it what- 
ever. Qn the same page is a picture of patent medicines being 
burned to show the alcohol they contain, and then we come 
to the prettiest trio in the whole exhibit. We have an English 
bottle of Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, labeled ‘‘Poison,’’ pur- 
suant to the British law. With Mrs. WinsLtow comes that other 
great benefactress of her sex, Mrs. Lypia PINKHAM. An adver- 
tisement is reproduced, with its graphic pictures of Mrs. PINKHAM 
in her laboratory at Lynn. Cheek by jowl with this eloquent 
harangue is portrayed a monument, in Lynn’s city of the dead, 
bearing inscriptions thus: ‘‘Isaac PinkKHAM, born December 25, 
1815; died February 22, 1889. Lypia E. PINKHAM, born Febru- 
ary g, 1819, died May 17, 1883.’’ Buy the September ‘‘Journal,”’ 
reader, and see what fools these mortals often are. 
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OLLY IS NOT THE WORST attribute of man. Dishonesty 
and cowardice take precedence. Fool mothers feed Mrs. 
WinsLow’s morphine to their infants, but what of those who sell 
it? Theirs is not emptiness of head, but something worse. Then 
comes the press, with cowardice and greed. Honor, therefore, to 
the occasional paper which resists. A bill was introduced in the 


New Hampshire Legislature to compel patent-medicine manufac- 
turers to label their boxes and packages with the ingredients. The 
bill was killed by newspaper men, patent-medicine concocters, and 


subservient legislators in alliance. 
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The Concord ‘‘Patriot’’ was, as 




















far as our reading has discovered, the only paper in the State able, 


that took the other side. Its editor appeared before the Senate n C 
Committee in favor of the bill, arguing that the people had as mucl 
much right to know what they were buying for medicine as they elect 
had to know whether they were eating oleomargarine or butter, latf 
cottolene or lard. Several papers have made pretence of starting rate 
on the virtuous path, but most have retired before the dollar’s mear 
might. The ‘‘Boston Herald,’’ for instance, issued a manifesto, goin 
and now we read in it that Peruna is the cure for complicated in. 
pelvic troubles. Also that if a woman has no symptom but a and 
loss of flesh, she has pelvic catarrh. Being easily frightened is indee 
also sufficient, alone, to prove the existence of the disease. Or a brigt 
bad complexion is an infallible indication, or any ache din 
or pan. Likewise insomnia. Even irritability ! “Any tie tenpt: 
one’? of the symptoms will do, on a list profuse in FY 
choice. ‘The campaign of education, however, already shows re- he 
sults; and on this topic the ‘‘Journal of Advanced Therapeutics’”’ chan, 
aptly says: ‘*The physician whose experience teaches the futility and | 
of drugs generally should anticipate the press, and not pander to so g 
a public craving for drugs, but direct a correction of diet, exer- recel 
cise, and other habits of life together with the larger employment ulti 
of physical measures for the relief of human suffering.’? This rest 
professional journal says that the general press must do most in not | 
the drug reform, but that the physicians can do much by leading tion, 
away from excessive drug giving, and by refusal to try every 
sample and new pharmaceutical preparation that is brought by eg 7 
enterprising sample men to their attention. 
muni 
HE WAYS OF POLITICS are full of guile. Politics, like taxpéz 
diplomacy, is frequently a science of intricate deception. Take the « 
the battle waged this summer in New York over the candidacy of Chics 
WitiiaM TRAVERS JEROME. Practically everybody believes that he tract 
will be, as he ought to be, elected for another term in his present ing O 
office. Great good will result to the city therefrom, and, as an has ¢ 
encouragement to independence, courage, and efficiency, to the rest been 
of the country also. For Mr. JERoME’s personal career likewise liber 
it is the one course to take. Governors FoLkK and DENEEN are Succi 
illustrations of the place of the prosecuting attorney in politics Mayc 
to-day. Why, then, all the talk about running Mr. Jerome for 
Mayor, when nobody doubted that the next Mayor of the city was LLI 
to be GrorGe B. McCLeLLan? It was a game, nothing more. fie 
‘““‘We must have JeRomr,’’ said the Citizens’ Union, in order to strug 
have a vantage ground for negotiation with the Republicans and thus Gove 
a chance of forcing the nomination of an independent To u 
Democrat. But, as Mr. OpELL and his machine leaders PING PONG old f 
were not born yesterday, they announced the pleasure Senat 
they would take in having Mr. Jerome for Mayor, if he preferred DENE 
that to his present post. If he had been innocent enough to run stam 
for Mayor the machine leaders of both parties would have taken little 
equal satisfaction in removing him from the District Attorneyship, LOM, 
where he gives them no end of trouble, and in leaving their knives in hi 
in his back on election day; for there is no machine Republican 
leader who would not much prefer MurpHy and MCCLELLAN to ae ea 
Jerome. The talk about Jerome for Mayor, therefore, has been 
for public consumption only. He is not credulous enough to be LOM 
so easily outwitted, and this fact is sufficiently known to the three ing V 
parties which are maneuvring for position. However the game as bs 
is played, the offices of District Attorney and Mayor will be held for to sé 
another term precisely as they are at present. Even Tammany is riff-ré 
likely to indorse JEROME in order not to lose the advantages along 
that would go to the Republicans, in the various districts, if JEROME other 
were on the Republican and not on the Democratic ballot. form« 
those 
DINK IS BACK from his inspection of conditions elsewhere, tom 
* and his conclusion is that ‘‘the Europeans are a bunch of ing 
has-beens.’’ Hinky’s conclusions upon municipal ownership, the 
forefront problem of his large towp, agree with Mr. DALRYMPLE’s, AC 
although he reaches his Q. E. D. from an opposite direction. Mr. 
DALRYMPLE, whose report Mayor DuNNE deemed it to sf 
clever politics to withhold, in substance declared that oo a le Nob 
municipal ownership and operation worked admirably 
abroad, but would fail in Chicago, where the city’s business is 4pey 
the football of vigorous partisan machines. DINK, on the Euro- 
pean aspect, dissents. He studied municipal ownership in Glasgow whe 
for two solid days. He talked with motormen and ¢onductors, unfi 
and went to the bottom of the thing. ‘*The system is profit- it ig 
































able,”’? he concludes, ‘*but the wages are only a third of those paid 
n Chicago, the fares are higher, and the service is rotten.’’ So 
much for Glasgow. Now for Chicago. We understood before the 
election that Dink had lent the weight of his great name to the 
latform of Mayor Dunne. Possibly we were mistaken. At any 
rate now he says: ‘‘Our people don’t understand yet what is 
meant by municipal ownership. They simply think they are 
going to get something for nothing with trading stamps thrown 
in. Chicago is hardly ready to go up against it.”” With Dink 
and DALRYMPLE concurring on this point, it looks as if it were 
indeed true, as one acute philosopher has observed, that in the 
bright lexicon of Mayor Dunner ‘‘immediate’’ is a synonym for 
‘in the sweet by and by.” 

F MAYOR DUNNE HAS CHANGED his views to some extent, 

he is not the first to make some shading after election, and the 
change is a fortunate one for Chicago. He is working earnestly 
and hard to find a solution to the difficu'ties which he approached 
so gayly. The cause of municipal ownership has undoubtedly 
received a black eye from the Chicago victory, but if there is an 
ultimate satisfactory establishment of the system the effect .on the 
rest of the country will be just as strong as if the radicals had 
not in the year 1905 made large-calibre speeches before an elec- 
tion, and then, as soon as victory was theirs, taken what resembled 
strangely the position of their antagonists. Mayor 
DunNE does not agree with Professor Dink on the 
conclusions to be drawn from Europe. He finds that 
municipal ownership in Great Britain has saved money for the 
taxpayers, given better service, and made easier conditions for 
the employees. He also argues, from what he deems success in 
Chicago’s ownership of electric light and water, that success in 
traction ownership is not impossible, and he is urging the build- 
ing of municipal lines upon those streets of which the city already 
has control. Chicago’s traction service, under private control, has 
been as bad as this evil world affords, and every liberal or half- 
liberal intelligence must wish, with much or little hope, for the 
successful outcome of the task in the intricacies of which 
Mayor DuNNE is now involved. 


MAYOR DUNNE’S 
POST TION 


LLINOIS IS OFFERING MORE entertainment, just now, in the 

field of national interest; than most of her sister States. ‘The 

struggle for the Senatorship is so related to the future of the 

Governor that it attracts close attention from political observers. 

To us it has a special claim to notice, in the part taken by our 

G old friend Bitty Lorimer. Uncle SHELBY CULLoM, favorite in the 

Senatorial race, has given the appearance of wavering between 

DENEEN and LoriMER. Lorimer, like most politicians of his 

stamp, wishes full adherence and takes a balanced attitude as 

little worse than treachery; raising a hope, therefore, that CuL- 

LoM, not being able to swallow LorIMER entire, may either throw 

in his fortunes with DENEEN, or keep himself altogether out of 

the fight which the Governor is waging with the Lort- 

MER aggregation, including Doc JAMIESON, now, by grace 

of President RoosEVELT, naval officer at Chicago, Cut- 

LoM has a moderately good record, but the time is fast approach- 

ing when working relations between honorable politicians and men 

as bad as Lorimer will become impossible. We should be sorry 

to see Mr. Cuttom re-elected by combination with the Chicago 

riff-raff, but satisfied to see him returned after deciding to get 

along without their help. While Mr. CuLtom reflects, plenty of 

others wait. Former Governor Yates has had his hopes, and 

former Attorney-General HAMLIN and Speaker SHERMAN are among 

those with lightning rods. ‘‘The Federal Crowd,” from the bot- 

tom to the top, might be more honorably occupied than in seek- 
ing power through alliance with the worst citizens of Chicago. 


A PATTLE IN 
TH: BALANCE 


F - serngreoa FREEDOM is a conception of which the world is a 
trifle tired, but about the realities of freedom it is as possible 

to stir men now as it ever was. Take the situation in Maryland, 
‘ Nobody pleads for universal suffrage. Mr. BoNAPaRTE and the 
element which is opposed to tle Gorman and _ the 
Republican machine violence of view do not maintain 
that all men are fit to vote. They merely hold that 
when a negro is fit he should vote, and when a white man is 
unfit he should be excluded, and they point out how absurdly easy 
it is, under the proposed law, for a set of ignorant and dishonest 


FREE AND 
EQUAL 





politicians to rule out the most intelligent man in Maryland. 
Cool and reasonable arguments on liberty tend more and more to 
replace the old eloquent misstatements about all men being born 
free and equal. ‘‘How can it be said,’’ asks HuxLey about babies, 
“‘that these poor little mortals, who have not even the capacity 
to kick to any definite end, nor indeed do anything but squirm 
and squall, are equal politically, except as all zeros may be said 
to be equal? How can little creatures be said to be ‘free,’ of 
whom not one would live for four and twenty hours if it were 
not imprisoned by kindly hands and coerced into applying its 
foolish wandering mouth to the breast it could never have found 
for itself??? And the idea that we remain either free or equal is 
even more absurd than the idea that we are born so. Is a child 
free to choose its language or its standards of morality? No, the 
day of such sweeping language has gone by. Whatever we may 
be thinking of—the Filipinos, the negroes, the trusts, drinking laws, 
or any of the hundred cases where difficult considerations of right 
and liberty conflict—we must speak with balance and care, but not, 
therefore, with the less truth or conscience. 


J INCOLN SAID OF SLAVERY thit a black woman might not 

+ in some ways be his equal, but that in the right to eat the 
food her own hands had earned she was the equal of himself, 
Judge DouGLas, or any man. Economic independence is the 
basis of every kind of liberty that has worth. It was over an un- 
just tax that the colonies went to war. United States politicians 
are now engaged in talking about when the Filipinos are to have 
self-government. ‘The Filipinos themselves are more 
interested in knowing when the United States will stop 
taking away their power to make a living. The Fili- 
pinos in 1907 are to have the right to express their opinions in 
an assembly, those opinions to be accepted or rejected by the 
American officials as those Americans may choose; which is nice 
and generous and pretty, but not quite so important as the repeal 
of laws waich steal food from our poverty-stricken victims to put 
it into the «distended bellies of domestic trusts. One liberty with 
which the Filipinos can dispense is liberty to starve. 


LIBERTY 
AND FOOD 


APAN REALIZES FULLY that in modern power ability in com- 

merce .counts as much as ability in war. When Baron Komura 
had a day off, during the Conference, he spent it studying the 
cotton mills at Manchester. Fortified by her new foothold in the 
East and by the renewal of her British treaty, Japan will be so 
moderately occupied with military considerations that she can 
throw her full force into trade. Commerce, which has been a 
degraded calling in the island, will become an honorable one, the 
dishonesty which grew out of social degradation will diminish, and 
Japanese merchants will become as honest as those of Germany, 
America, England, or perhaps even China. From Japan’s ex- 
panded power the United States, like other lands, will benefit, 
from strong and wholesome competition and from what we have 
learned about self-subordination, hygiene, manners, and other at- 
tractive subjects. In Russia’s problems, and in her national de- 
velopment and emancipation, this country will sympathize also, 
and whatever triumphs Russia achieves we shall share. The 
world becomes every year a smaller unit, in which each 
part influences more immediately every other. Russia, 
like other countries, would get the benefit of general 
sympathy more rapidly if she took some lessons in manners from 
Japan. Wiurre’s boasting, after the Portsmouth settlement, con- 
trasted harshly with the brilliantly intelligent modesty of the Japa- 
nese. The Russians, even more than other western nations, are 
in some ways barbaric compared to cultivated Asiatics, but their 
future is not less promising for that. The difficulties which they 
are compelled to meet are manifold and dark. Mr. Wirre him- 
self, at present the symbol of enlightenment to foreign countries, 
is no believer in sweeping changes. He has always stood for cau- 
tious progress, and he has well understood that Russian peasants 
care more for food and religious liberty than they do for what 
Americans, French, or English look upon as political rights. The 
Russian peasant is not addicted to political theorizing. A cata- 
clasm may possibly come to Russia, unsurpassed since 1789, but 
in greater probability that vast country, influenced by the world, 
will pick her way cautiously through explosive dangers, and reach 
unity and calm with almost as little commotion as attended the 
cementing of the German people. 
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REPRESENTATIVES OF RUSSIA AND JAPAN WHO NEGOTIATED THE TREATY OF PORTSMOUTH 
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THE JAPANESE ENVOYS LEAVING THE PORTSMOUTH NAVY YARD AFTER SIGNING THE TREATY OF PEACE, SEPTEMBER 5 
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TOWARD UNIVERSAL PEACE 





{HE TREATY OF PORTSMOUTH 


Russia and Japan was signed at 

Portsmouth on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 5, just twenty-seven days 
alter the conference began its work. 
Its seventeen articles substantially 
followed the terms as previously pub- 
lished, but they contained the addi- 
tional provision that the simultaneous 
evacuation of Manchuria by both 


T'r TREATY OF PEACE between 





harmony in world politics. 
the fortunes it scattered in its days of ease. 
in forcing the American investors to drop the Hankow Railroad 
concession, which would have opened the empire to our enterprise 


The Treaty of Portsmouth has been formally signed, but in Japan 
it seems to have brought not peace, but a sword. 
ances and understandings of the Powers point toward a growing 
The Equitable is recovering some of 
China has succeeded 


The new alli- 


HERE ARE INDICATIONS that the 
Peace of Portsmouth may stand 
for more in history than the 
ending of a single war. It has come 
at the psychological moment to in- 
spire the workers for the abolition of 
all wars. It crowns a week full of 
interesting movements in the direc- 
tion of universal peace. Of these 





the most important was probably the 





armies should be completed within 

eighteen months, after which the 

two parties should be allowed only fifteen soldiers 
per kilometre of the railway as guards. The con- 
ferees did their work with astonishing celerity. 
Notwithstanding our belief that there is nothing 
like American hustle, we have not ended our own 
wars so promptly. When the American and Brit- 
ish commissioners met at Ghent to close up the 
little War of 1812, it took them three months and 
a half to agree upon atreaty. In the case of the 
Spanish-American War the peace plenipotentiaries 
found most of their work done for them in advance 
in the Washington protocol, and yet it took them 
from October 1 to December 10 to draw up the 
treaty. The Japanese and Russian envoys have 
established a new record in diplomatic swiftness. 


RUSSIA’S HAPPY ESCAPE 


LTHOUGH SOME Russian fire-eaters professed in- 
A dignation at the terms of the treaty, the gen- 
eral feeling in Russia was one of deep satis- 
faction that their country had escaped so easily 
from a disastrous war. Even 


among the troops at the front, =. Hone 


Capt. Oakes, Gen. Henry L, Abbott, 
a. 8, As J Retired (Consulting Engineer (Engineer Chicago (Boston) 
Kugen Tincauser (Germany) Suez (anal) 


its national existence, it had developed into one of 
the militant lords of the earth. It wanted to dic- 
tate terms to a prostrate enemy. The news that 
its representatives had dealt with Russia as an 
equal, allowing her to keep her self-respect and 
most of her property, filled it with sullen fury. 
By a curious perversion of standards, that mag- 
nanimity which foreign nations agreed in praising 
as Japan’s highest title to honor, placing the em- 
pire on a pedestal to which its victories alone never 
could have raised it, was regarded by the Japanese 
themselves as a national disgrace. The Elder 
Statesmen, the Ministers and the peace envoys 
were threatened with assassination or urged to 
commit hara-kiri, and there were even hints of a 
revolution against the Mikado. The coincidence 
of a great typhoon which cut off cable communica- 
tion for some days allowed the most ominous ru- 
mors of the situation to take shape. Although all 
the other important potentates of the world had 
showered congratulations upon the President for 
his part in bringing about the peace, no word was 
M. L. Quellenec Isham Randolph Frederick B. Stearns 


Drainage Canal) 


Prof. Wm. H. Burr 
(Columbia Uni- 


versity) ment been reached at Portsmouth 


meeting of the Interparliamentary 

Union at Brussels, beginning on 
August 28. The American delegates had proposed 
a plan for a permanent international Congress—the 
germ of a future Parliament of Man—composed of 
a Senate in which each nation would have two 
votes, and a Ilouse of Deputies in which represen- 
tation would be based on international commerce. 
This bold scheme rather took away the breath of 
the European delegates, and it was referred for fuller 
consideration to a commission of experts. But when 
the news of the Portsmouth agreement reached 
Brussels the American representatives were over- 
whelmed with congratulations, and they gained a 
prestige that will assure a more serious considera- 
tion for their scheme than it would have had if 
the Portsmouth Conference had failed. 


NOBEL PRIZE AND HAGUE CONFERENCE 


MONG THE MESSAGES of congratulation received 
by President Roosevelt was one from the 
trustees of the Nobel Peace Prize, and it is 

said that the President is likely to be honored by 
the award of that distinction this 
year. Nosooner had an agree- 





the news of the peace was Secretary 
well received. General Line- 
vitch could look forward to 
the unique distinction of return- 
ing home as an undefeated Rus- 
sian Commander. The Czar 
sent a cable message to President 
Roosevelt, saying: ‘‘Accept my 
congratulations and warmest 
thanks for having brought the 
peace negotiations to a success- 
ful conclusion owing to your 
personal energetic efforts. My 
country will gratefully recognize 
the great part you have played 
in the Portsmouth Peace Con- 
ference.’’ Later he sent a re- 
markable telegram to General 
Linevitch, asserting that the Jap- 
anese had ‘‘ yielded to all our con- 








than Mr. Roosevelt revived his 
plan for a second Hague Confer- 
ence, which had already been ac- 
cepted in principle by the Pow- 
ers, Dut whose execution awaited 
the conclusion of the war in the 
East. At the same time the di- 
rectors of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion issued the programme of an 
architectural competition for the 
new Peace Palace, the permanent 
home of the Hague Tribunal. 


ALLIES AND FRIENDS 


N IMPORTANT part both in the 
A success of the negotiations 
at Portsmouth and in the 
general questionof securing peace 








ditions,’’ but merely asked for 
‘*half of a remote island which 
Japan ceded to us in 1875.’’ 
Although the Russian army was 
prepared to defeat the enemy, 
the Czar did not wish to expose 
his dear soldiers to ‘‘fresh and endless horrors of 
war’’ for such an unimportant object, and therefore 
accepted the peace conditions. 


Joseph Ripley 
Ste. Marie Canal) 


DISAPPOINTED JAPAN 


HE FEELING in Japan was very different. The 
nation, and especially the army, had become 
intoxicated with the spirit of conquest. From | 

a harmless people taking the sword in defence of 


(Engineer of the Sault (Great Britain) (France) 


Henry Hunter Adolphe Guerard J. W. Welker Alfred Noble, Gen, Geo. W. Davis, 


(Netherlands) (Chief Engineer U.S. A., Retired 
Penn. R. R.) 


THE WORLD'S EXPERTS FOR PANAMA 


The first meeting of the Advisory Board of Engineers of the Isthmian Canal Commission at Washington, September 1 
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heard from the Mikado until September 2, when 
a polite message from him was received at Oyster 
Bay. In this he spoke of peace, “‘based upon 
principles essential to the permanent welfare and 
tranquillity of the Far East’’—a significant intima- 
tion that the statesmen whose work the Japanese 
people so poorly appreciated were far-sighted enough 
to look beyond this year of victorious delirium to 
the long future in which Russia and Japan must 
be neighbors and either enemies or friends. 


for the world has been played by 
the new Anglo- Japanese alliance. 
The former treaty between Great 
Britain and Japan provided that 
if either of the parties should 
be attacked by two or more 
Powers the other should come to its assist- 
ance. The new one guarantees the Asiatic pos- 
sessions of each against attack by any one 
Power. This at once secures Japan against a 
Russian war of revenge, and England against an 
attack on India. From this point of view it is 
rightly regarded as a bulwark of the world’s 
peace. But there are other possibilities a little 
more disquieting. What constitutes an ‘‘at- 
tack,’’ for instance? If some Japanese laborers 


William Barclay Parsous 
(New York) 
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A blast of one hundred 


should be hurt in a riot in California and a colli- 
sion between ‘‘Fighting Bob’? Evans and Togo 
should ensue, would England be bound to fight 
the United States? Aside from such contingen- 
cies as this, the Anglo-Japanese alliance may be 
considered one of the securities of world peace. 
The good understanding among England, France, 
and the United States is another, and that between 
France and Italy a third. The fact that France, 
the ally of Russia, is at the same time on intimate 
terms with England, the ally of Japan, and with 
Italy, the ally of Germany, buttresses peace with 
a series of cross braces that makes it seem more 
secure than ever before. There never was a more 
opportune time for reviving the plan of a limitation 
of armaments, and this may be expected to be one 


f the subjects discussed by President Roosevelt’s 
new Hague Conference. 


RADIUM AS A SCIENTIFIC PEACE-MAKER 


N ADDRESS ON ‘‘Celestial Evolution’’ before the 
A British Association for the Advancement of 
Science would not naturally seem to offer 
much promise of sensation, but the new Presi- 
dent of the Association, Professor George How- 
ard Darwin, the son of the author of ‘The 
Origin of Species,’’ has made such a dissertation 
positively yellow in its thrilling appeal to the im- 
agination. Professor Darwin traces the divergent 
paths by which geologists and physicists Jong ago 
reached such contradictory conclusions about the 
age of the earth. He shows on the one hand how 
the work accomplished by tidal friction in length- 
ening the day and month could not possibly have 
been accomplished in less than sixty million years, 
and more probably required five hundred million 
or even a billion. That would represent the age 
of the moon, which of course is all a matter of 
comparatively modern times by celestial standards. 
On the other hand Proiessor Darwin shows that 
the calculations of physicists, based on the sun’s 
output of heat, fix a limit of twenty million years 
for the entire history of the solar system—a pit- 
tance of time so beggarly as to 
be simply ludicrous to the geo- 


d thirty pounds of dynamite in the Culebra Cut 


AMERICAN CANAL 


the work of five or six thousand tons of coal. 
With the help of this magic element the sun’s 
stores of heat might well be so enriched that the 
physicists could afford to give the geologists all 
the time they needed. 

















ROBERT BACON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE 


Appointed September 4 to succeed Francis B. Loomis, resigned 


TIDYING UP THE EQUITABLE 


HE HOUSE-CLEANING PROCESS in the Equitable 
is making substantial progress. At the direc- 
tors’ meeting, on August 30, Mrs. Henry B. 
Hyde’s pension of $25,000 a year was abolished, 
and the agreement by which Mrs. J. W. Alexander 
was to be pensioned at the rate of $18,000 a year 


Canal employees at Culebra waiting to draw their pay 


DIGGERS AT WORK WHERE DE LESSEPS FAILED 


if she survived her husband was canceled. The 
directors saved $150,000 a year more by deciding 
to let the society carry the $6,000,000 of agents’ 
balances which had previously swelled the profit: 
of the Equitable Trust Company and the Commer- 
cial Trust Company of Philadelphia. The next 
day the Depew Improvement Company paid off its 
long overdue and defaulted loan of $250,000, 
amounting, with interest, to $293,850.82, and 
Senator Depew issued an elaborate statement de- 
fending his connection with the transaction. Presi- 
dent Morton announced that the settlement was 
“entirely satisfactory to the Equitable,’’ and that 
the prevalent impression of the situation had been 
‘“‘erroneous and unjust’? to the Senator. This 
charitable view of a deal by which a guardian of 
trust funds allowed the property in his care to be 
depleted for his benefit, making restitution four 
years later under threat of legal proceedings, was 
not generally shared by the public. The fear 
that Mr. Depew might resent the loss of his legal 
retainer of $20,000 a year by resigning from the 
Equitable’s Board of Directors proved unfounded. 
Trained in the exacting school of practical states- 
manship, Mr. Depew seldom dies and never resigns. 


NO YELLOW FEVER IN TEXAS 


’ 


HEN THE New York ‘‘Times’’ asserted that 
“Morgan City, in Texas,’’ had just burned 

up a case of yellow fever, ‘Shouse and all, 
authorizing the statement that ‘the case’ was prob- 
ably dead when he was burned up,’’ the colloca- 
tion of Morgan City and Texas should have struck 
our ear with the painful shock of a -discord in 
an orchestra. Probably it would have done so 
but for the startling character of the information 
conveyed, which magnetized our attention to the 
exclusion of all considerations of geographical 
congruity. A five-line reference to this strange 
happening in a “‘place in Texas’’ was incorporated 
in a paragraph of yellow fever notes in COLLIER’S, 
and then the trouble began. We hasten now to 
make amends by explaining that neither Morgan 
City nor yellow fever can be 

found in Texas. But our mis- 





logical mind. These two ap- 
parently irreconcilable conclu- 
sions, both based on apparently 
solid scientific principles, are 
now to be harmonized by the 
miracle-working power ot ra- 
dium. It may be granted that 
the physicists are right in main- 
taining that the sun could not 
have been pouring out heat 
caused by its own contraction 
for more than twenty million 
years, but now we are no longer 
confined to that source of heat. 
Radium, says Professor Darwin, 
is perhaps millions of times 
more powerful than dynamite. Sain. ears 
An ounce of it contains power 
enough to lift a weight of ten 
thousand tons a mile high. The 








hap has given us the keen pleas- 
ure of discovering one part of 
an apathetic world brimming 
over with public spirit. Out of 
3,048,710 inhabitants of Texas 
by the last census, apparently 
three million have written us 
letters of protest in this matter. 


ALIEN LAW BARBARITIES 


HE CALLOUS STUPIDITY on 
the part of immigration 
officers which has led to 
the Chinese boycott is not dis- 
played exclusively at the ex- 
pense of Mongolians. When 
the steamer Hamburg reached 
New York, on August 28, the 
hawkeyed inspectors discovered 








energy in twenty-two ounces 
could drive a 12,000-ton ship 
across the Atlantic and back at 
a speed of fifteen knots, doing 


NEW YORK'S FIRST COMMERCIAL MUNICIPAL FERRYBOAT 


The “* Manhattan,”” which, with her sister boats, the “Brooklyn,” “* Richmond,” “ Bronx’? and ‘‘ Queens,” is to be run by 
the City between Staten Island and the Battery. These craft are the fastest and finest ferryboats in New York Harbor 


on board of her a man who 
had lived in the United States 
for thirty-two years, who had 
with him $1, 168. 20 in cash, and 
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who said that he had voted for Garfield twenty- 
five years ago. He had gone to Germany recently 
on a visit, and upon his return was sentenced to 
be summarily deported because he could not show 
his second naturalization papers and had passed 
ihe Osler chloroform limit by three years. - On 
the same ship was a butcher fifty-five years old, 
who asserted that he had been in business in New 
York for ten years. He came back last May and 
was deported on account of a growth in his neck. 
That, he declared, was cured after his enforced re- 
turn to Germany, but when he returned the offi- 
cials were ready for him again. This time they 
decided to deport him on the ground that the 
United States had no use for a man fifty-five 
years old. On the 29th, a woman was deported 


with a baby, an American citizen, born that very \ 
day. She had a home in New York, where she 


had lived for fourteen months with her husband, 
who was earning a comfortable livelihood. Her 
mind had been temporarily affected by the strain 
of approaching childbirth, and she had been sent 
to Bellevue, whence she had been transferred to 
Ward’s Island, and registered as a pub- 
lic charge, in spite of her husband’s 


A MOTOR-BOAT CHAMPION ON THE ST. 


The sixty-horsepower ‘Panhard II,’? of New York, which won the thirty-mile free-for-all race at Alexandria Bay, August 28, beating the former champion, ‘“‘Vingt-et-Un II” 


regarding their duties.’’ A general court-martial 
has accordingly been ordered to try Commander 
Lucien Young on charges of neglect of duty. Mr. 
Bonaparte takes occasion to commend the survivors 
of the disaster, including Commander Young and 
Ensign Wade, for the discipline, presence of mind, 
intelligence, courage and humanity, ‘‘worthy of the 
honorable conditions of our service,’’ with which 
the emergency was met and the work of rescu¢ 
carried on. Thus far the Department has dealt 
only with individuals in this matter. Deplorable 
conditions have been described, but the part played 
in their production by the abolition of our old force 
of trained engineers is yet to be considered. 


OUR RAILROAD BUILDERS LEAVE CHINA 


road concession has ended in the transfer of 
the line, of which only twenty-eight miles 
have been built, to China for $6,750,000. <A 
tempting opportunity for American enterprise has 
been lost, to the keen regret of the President, who 


Tn LONG CONTROVERSY over the Hankow Rail- 


LAWRENCE 


nished a through route across the whole of China 
Proper from north to south. With the abandon- 
ment of this concession America practically retires 
from a field which Belgians, Russians, Germans, 
Italians, Englishmen, Frenchmen, and Portuguese 


are vigorously exploiting. 


ROOSEVELT AS THE SAVIOR OF NIAGARA 


N HIS CAPACITY of universal providence Presi- 

dent Roosevelt is receiving floods of letters 

from all parts of the Union, begging him to 
exert his beneficent power for the protection of 
the 1..tural beauties of Niagara Falls. These mis- 
sives have all gone on file in the State Department, 
and there is hope that they may move the Presi- 
dent to propose the creation of an international 
commission to regulate the diversion of water 
from the river. Thus far the preservation of the 
Falls has been left to the State of New York and 
the Province of Ontario, which have shown them- 
selves equally unworthy of the tiust. The rescue 
ofgthe imperiled cataract will be a difficult under- 
taking, for the power companies on 
both sides of the river have already 
acquired vested rights which they can 





protest, and his offer to give a bond 
for her support in a private asylum. 
She recovered her reason as soon as 
her baby was born, but her home was 
broken up and she was shipped abroad 
in a condition that threatened her life 
along with the boy whose birth made 
him eligible to the Presidency of the 
United States. It is atrocities like this, 
which have no relation with the original 
purpose of the immigration laws, which 
give foreigners the impression that the 
United States is inhabited by savages. 


A SUCCESSFUL ECLIPSE 


HE TOTAL SOLAR eclipse of Au- 
gust 30 answered all the expec- 
tations of the scientific world. 
in Egypt, Tripoli, and Algeria the 
astronomers could count in advance 
on clear skies. In Spain there were 
clouds, but they obligingly kept out 
of the way of the spectacle. The 








maintain in the courts. Although they 
took the property of the public without 
compensation, the public can not get it 
back without paying for it. But an 
international commission composed of 
men more civilized than the politicians 
of New York and Ontario could or- 
ganize a public sentiment that would 
force its way over all obstacles. 


——- 


FHE END OF AN EXPERIMENT 


HE RECENT EXPLOIT of the Douk- 

hobors, when between thirty and 

forty men, women, and girls made a 
bonfire of their clothes and started to 
march in Edenic procession through the 
streets of Yorkton, has finally exhausted 
the patience of the Canadian Govern- 
ment, and hereafter the members of 
that picturesque sect will cease to be the 
petted wards of the nation. The Douk- 
hobors were imported into Canada some 
years ago and settled ona large tract of 








corona was unusually brilliant, gi- 
gantic red streamers extending west- 
ward through « space of two diameters 
of the sun—that is to say, over 
1,700,000 miles—and for a_ shorter 
distance on the east. The various 
expeditions sent out to observe the eclipse se- 
cured superb collections of photographs, to be 
studied at leisure hereafter. 


EXTENDING RESPONSIBILITY 


HE FINDINGS OF the Court of Inquiry on the 
Bennington disaster, layittg the blame upon 
three dead mechanics and the ensign in charge 

of the engine-room, do not satisfy Secretary Bona- 
parte. He disagrees with the assertion that the 
ship was in an efficient condition and in an excel- 
lent state of discipline, holding, on the contrary, 
that the vessel was not in good condition and that 
‘*the proof tends strongly to show that the enlisted 
force of the engineering division had been per- 
mitted to fall into habits of laxity and inattention 
in the discharge of their duties, and that at least 
some of this force were also imperfectly instructed 


Prince Louis of Battenberg responding to the civic welcome at Ottawa. 
Prince with rapture, but Newfoundland rages because he has made its capital a one-night stand 


BRINGING A MESSAGE OF GOOD-WILL ACROSS THE SEA 


vainly exerted all his influence to prevent the sur- 
render. “But, however profitable a railroad through 
a friendly China might be, one built and operated 
under a hostile government would be quite an- 
other matter. The stockholders of the American- 
China Development Company, led by Mr. J. P. 
Morgan, decided that they would rather have 
$6,750,0ce in cash than thirty-eight years of the 
strenuous life with censorious mandarins. _ Had the 
original plans been carried out, no Western power 
could have rivaled the influence of America in 
China. The main line of the proposed railroad 
would have extended seven hundred and fifty miles 
between Canton and Hankow, the most populous 
cities in the country after Peking, and, with its two 
hundred miles of branches, would have opened the 
heart of the empire, from the Yang-tse-kiang to 
the China Sea. Moreover, in connection with a 
line from Hankow to Peking it would haye fur- 


Canada has received the 


choice land, with other tracts reserved 
for their future overflow. The innocent 
victims of Russian oppression forthwith 
began to display characteristics that an- 
noyed their prosaic Saxon neighbors. 
They were subject to periodical fits of aversion to 
clothes and work, which they considered twin lega- 
cies of the fall of man. When they would burn their 
garments and farming tools, leave their horses and 
cattle to starve, and march off across the country in 
search of the Holy Ghost, the Canadians murmured. 
It was also hinted that the leaders practiced polyg- 
amy. Finally it has been decided at Ottawa that the 
Doukhobors shall be coddled no longer. The lands 
reserved for them have been opened to general set- 
tlement, and further premature attempts at intro- 
ducing the conditions of Paradise in latitude 51° N. 
are to bring the same penalties that would follow 
similar conduct on the part of anybody else. The 
men who took part in the Yorkton demonstration 
have already gone to jail, and their leaders have 
been declared insane and transferred to an asylum. 
Henceforth the importation of freak colonies foi 
benevolent purposes will be discouraged in Canada. 
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and climaxes as seen by the envoys and the excited gallery outside 


By J. C. O7 LAUGHLIN 


at St. Petersburg during the late war 


AT PORTS 


The story of the Conference, its strange vicissitudes, its relapses 




















E sat around the hotel on that fateful 

Tuesday morning, waiting to hear 

from the conference room in the 

Portsmouth Navy Yard, where the 
plenipotentiaries of Russia and Japan were 
deciding the question of peace or prolongation 
of the war. ‘The air was surcharged with elec- 
tricity. The young girls, who had contributed 
the lighter side to this serious business, sang 
and frolicked, but they wore on our nerves, and 
we got up and stared expectantly at the silent 
telephone over which the news would come. 
Hanging restlessly about the edge of the crowd 
were afew members of the Russian suite who 
had been excluded from the Conference. Near 
them, equally restless, were a couple of Japa- 
nese —Takeshita, the naval attaché at Washing- 
ton, and litthe Hanihara—and some newspaper 
correspondents from the Land of the Rising 
Sun. I joined Captain Roussine, who is the 
naval adviser of General Linevitch, and Colonel 




















smarting wounds from which she was suffering. 
After Mukden the President found Japan's 
terms more severe than they had been after 
Liao-Yang. While Rojestvensky’s fleet was 
still ‘in being,’’ he urged Russia to enter into 
peace negotiations with Japan. The Czar, with 
that obstinacy which is the predominant feat- 
ure of his character, preferred to send his un- 
tried ships against the battle-scarred veterans 
under Togo’s command. When Rojestvensky 
was defeated the President moved quickly. He 
went from Russia to Japan, from Japan to 


Russia. He sought to induce them to enter into 
negotiations. He found Japan willing, Russia 
sullen. He used Germany and France. He was 


successful in the end, and addressed to the bel- 
ligerents his formal appeal of June 8, in which 
he begged them to make peace, directly and 
exclusively between themselves, in the interest 
o! humanity and civilization. He bridged over 
the distrust and suspicion which divided the 








Samoiloff, who was military attaché of Russia 
in Tokio before the war began. ‘‘We knew war 
was coming,"’ the Colonel explained, ‘‘months 
the Japanese attacked.”’ ‘I had my 
trunks packed in January and expected to receive my 
passports at any moment,’’ Captain Roussine inter- 
rupted ‘Before I left Manchuria, General Linevitch, 
General Kuropatkin, and the rank and file of the army 
told me to say to M. de Witte that Russia should 
not make humiliating concessions. We are in a posi- 
tion now to gain victory. A merchant, a Russian mer- 
chant, came to me on the train and urged me to oppose 
with all my strength any attempt to make a humiliating 
ps ice : 

I went over to the Japanese. They were nervous. 
They had been given to understand that concessions, 
large concessions, would be made. They did not know 
their extent. Japan would not accept half of Sakhalin; 
she must have all. It was hers by historic association, 
hers by right of conquest. She would insist upon in- 
demnity. Russia could not expect to have peace with- 
out paying for it. The Japanese people would never 
approve a treaty which did not contain a provision for 
the payment by Russia of at least $600,000,000, Ire 
turned to the Russians. We walked over to the annex 
of the hotel, which formed the Russian headquarters. 
We entered Roussine’s room and talked of the weather 
—it was a beautifully sunny day—of the characteristics 
of De Witte, then of the inevitable Conference. ‘‘We 
will go this afternoon,’’ said Samoiloff. ‘‘Yes,’’ said 
Roussine, ‘‘there’s no doubt about that.’’ The door 
swung open. General Yermoloff, the military adviser 
of De Witte, appeared. ‘‘It’s peace,’ he 
cried. ‘‘The Japanese have given in.” 

Nobody stopped to ask for details. We 
ran to the main hotel to get the official bul- 
letin. The telegraph instruments were 
clicking at a furious rate. The newspaper 
correspondents, American, Russian, Japa- 
nese, French, German, English, Italian, 
Argentinian, were writing at breakneck 
speed. ‘To all sections of the world the 
news that peace had been agreed upon was 
being bulletined. There was no time for 
any of that busy group to answer questions. 
“Yes, the Japanese have given up on indem- 
nity."’ “‘No!’’ “It’s true. I'll tell you all 
about it later.’’ The girls said, clapping 
their hands: ‘‘Isn't it just too lovely that we 
are here at this time?’’ The matrons thought 
it quite the best thing that the poor soldiers 
would not be killed and their families now 
would see them again. The brave little 
Japanese! The generous little Japanese! 
And the poor, downtrodden Russians! Of 
course, the Japanese could always have won. 


before 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS 


The Russians had no chance. The men who 
were not newspaper correspondents, but 
bankers or brokers or anything else they 
chose to call themselves, gathered in little 
groups. ‘It is the most magnanimous act of 
history,’’ one said. ‘‘There is no parallel. 
Here the conqueror, acting solely in the in- 
terest of humanity and civilization, surren- 
ders his right to territory which his troops 
occupy, and to indemnity to which he is 
justly entitled. It is great, heroic.” An- 
other voice broke in: ‘‘It is a diplomatic tri- 
umph of the highest order. De Witte scores 
hard. He has outgeneraled Komura and 
He gave in on points which had 
He. gave up 
He reduced the question 
No nation with a pretence 


Takahira. 
been determined by events. 
half of Sakhalin. 
to one of money. 


THE JAPANESE PL 


BARON ROSEN AND M. DE WITTE, RUSSIAN PLENIPOTENTIARIES 


to civilization could afford to fight over a question of 
lucre. Japan was forced, in part by public opinion, 
which De Witte cleverly had created, and by the cor- 
ner into which she had been driven, to give in. The 
question was narrowed down to this: ‘Shall Japan make 
peace without indemnity, or shall she continue the war 
for indemnity? It was De Witte who did this.’’’ The 
conversation stopped fora moment, and then one who 
had listened said judicially: ‘‘It is not De Witte’s tri- 
umph or Komura’'s triumph. The diplomatic victory 
of this Conference belongs neither to Russia nor Japan. 
It is our triumph, the triumph of our President, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.’’ 


PREVIOUS ATTEMPTS AT PEACE 


As one who has learned a great deal of what the 
President has done, I can say with emphasis that this 
is absolutely true. Immediately after the battle of 
Liao-Yang, a little more than a year ago, Mr. Roose- 
velt sounded both Powers as to whether they would 
make peace. Japan informed him of her terms. Russia 
decided to fight on. The battles of the Sha-ho and Muk- 
den were fought. After each, the President approached 
both belligerents and urged them to make peace. It 
was done tactfully—in the case of Japan, with no inten- 
tion to apply pressure to force her to stop the war; in 
the case of Russia, with a delicate consideration of the 


M. Takeshita, Mr. W. H. Dennison, 


Naval Attache the Ameriean Adviser M. Sato 





M. Takabira 


Baron Komura 


ENIPOTENTIARIES AND MEMBERS OF THEIR STAFF 


fighting states; he communicated to one the 
names of plenipotentiaries appointed by the 
other; he favored Europe as the place of meet- 
ing, but Japan refusing and Germany urging, 
he assented to the United States as the scene of the 
Conference. At last De Witte and Rosen, and Komura 
and Takahira, stood beside him on the .J/ayflower, in 
sight of his home at Sagamore Hill, and then he felt 
that one of the great difficulties of his task had been 
solved. He had accomplished this, not altogether be- 
cause he was the President of the United States, but 
because he was Theodore Roosevelt, a man of action, 
of energy, who cut through the red tape of international 
etiquette, fearing no snub in such a cause, who was 
prepared to use every rightful instrument that came to 
his hand in order to reach the high goal upon which he 
had fixed his eyes. 

When the President bade Godspeed to the plenipo- 
tentiaries at Oyster Bay, he left them to their own de- 
vices so far as concerned the negotiations, They came 
to Portsmouth, the gs by sea and De Witte by 
land (the landing of De Witte at Newport threw the 
Japanese and some distinguished officials into a flurry). 
They enjoyed a luncheon in the conference building, 
where no one sat down because of apprehension that 
the Russians or the Japanese would feel slighted if 
they were placed at the left instead of the right of the 
host. They were shown the apartments which had 
been reserved for them—the long conference room, 
with its luxurious furnishings, its Turkish rugs, and 
its chairs suited rather for big De Witte than for little 
komura; the private offices of the Japanese and the pri- 
vate offices of the Russians—all fixed up in 
the short space of five days. They went 
from the Navy Yard to Portsmouth, where 
they were received by Governor McLane and 
his staff, and by the townsmen and the 
countrymen, and by the gaudy military who 
had nearly crippled the appropriations of the 
State by their inability to subsist twenty- 
four hours without eating. An unkind fog 
had made the envoys a day late and the 
troops had to be fed. Then when all this 
was finished the envoys were conveyed to 
the Wentworth Hotel. M. de Witte and 
Baron Rosen had each an apartment of two 
rooms and bath, and the bathtub was found 
too short for the chief Russian plenipoten- 
tiary. No provision was made for a dining- 
room for the Russians or Japanese, and at 
first they came down to the public sa//e a 
manger. De Witte could not smoke there 
the cigarettes of which he was so fond—the 
management forbade—and there could not 
be that general talk on what had occurred 
which so delights the Russian character. It 
was arranged finally that a bedroom should 
be transformed into a dining-room, and into 
that little space two tables were crowded. 
Here the Russians ate their meals until al- 
most the end of the Conference. 


DISCOMFORTS OF THE ENVOYS 


These inconveniences may now be regarded 
as trifling, but in such delicate negotia- 
tions it was of the utmost importance that 
all material discomfort should have been 
avoided in order to prevent the develop- 
ment of any irritability of temper. The 
Japanese remained at their table in the 
general dining-room and accepted with im- 
perturbability, yes, courtesy, everything 
that occurred, whether gocd or bad. They 
had come to Portsmouth with no thought of 
personal convenience, only with the firm 
determination to make peace. 
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In the same spirit, but with less hope, M. de Witte 
had come to the United States. He believed before he 
ioft Europe that the negotiations would fail. He knew 
that Nelidoff, Russian Ambassador to Paris, who had 
been selected at first as the plenipotentiary of the Czar, 
had advised the payment of an indemnity, and that this 
had cost him the appointment. He knew that Moura- 
if, Ambassador to Italy, who had been named after 
‘lidoff’s retirement, had avoided the mission because 
believed if peace were made the responsibility of un- 
lcome terms would be thrown upon him, and he 
suld never realize his ambition of serving as Minister 
- Foreign Affairs. He knew that he, De Witte, had 
en designated because the Czar believed the Japanese 
nditions would be so harsh that they would have to 
be rejected by his plenipotentiary without reference 
tu St. Petersburg, and His Majesty expected that he 
vould then be forced to uphold the prosecution of the 
war, and that a more unified Russia would contest with 
Japan. De Witte knew further that while he had full 
powers to ‘‘negotiate, conclude, and sign’’ a treaty of 
peace, his authority was limited by precise instruc- 
tions: ‘‘Not a single foot of territory, not a kopeck of 
iundemnity.’’ He was prepared to take responsibility, 
but he understood, in view of the hatred which the 
Czar entertained for him, that he would do so at his 
peril. If he made concessions which were not approved 
by Imperial Russia, he appreciated he would be per- 
haps ruined or condemned by the war party, and in all 
probability by the Czar himself. 


When the Enemies Met 


This was De Witte’s predicament when he and Baron 
Rosen went to the first meeting on August 7. He 
greeted Komura courteously, simply. His salutation 
was returned with equal courtesy and simplicity. 
The big, big man of Russia, and the big little man of 
Japan then took seats on opposite sides of the long 
conference table, the Japanese with his back to the 
windows, and the Russian with his homely face toward 
the light. ‘Takahira took a seat on Komura’s right, 
Rosen on Witte’s left. The four plenipoten- 
tiaries were thus grouped together. Sato, 
the man of nimble wit, of the vacant stare, 
who gave Sunday-school lessons to the 
newspaper correspondents and felt profane, 
who knew all and would tell nothing—this 
paragon of all the virtues of silence and 
evasion of truth-compelling questions—occu- 
pied a seat on Takahira’'s right. Opposite 
him was Korostovetz, as nimble-witted as 
Sato, who talked a great deal more and 
told not less—that would be impossible— 
but about as much. When De Witte swung 
around in his chair, as he often did, his long 
legs would strike the shins of M. Nabokoft, 
the chief of the protocol department in St. 
Petersburg, whose brain is in diplomacy, 
but whose soul isin art. Plangon, who was 
with Alexieff in the Far East, a man built 
upon the lines of Uriah Heep, was placed 
next to Nabokoff. Opposite these two sec- 
retaries were the Japanese secretaries— 
Oitchiai and Adachi, clever men, whose 
french was found impossible by the Rus- 
sians. De Witte is so constituted that he 
will not listen to a man who takes time in 
framing his statements. Adachi, for ex- 
ample, would listen carefully to what Baron 
Komura said in Japanese, and then would 
translate into French, picking each word 
with the utmost care and with an accent 
that grated upon the ear. Frequently M. de 
Witte would interrupt him and make an 
answer before he had fully grasped the idea 
3aron Komura had intended to convey. 

This is the first time in the history of 
the world probably that negotiations were 
conducted in four languages. The Japanese were in- 
sistent in the beginning that their language should 
be recognized, and the Russians were equally firm in 
speaking their native tongue. French and English 
were made the official languages, and were the common 
basis of discussion. 

These were the little evidences of the deadly enmity 
which existed between the two peoples who had sent 
representatives to arrange peace. On the part of De 
Witte and Komura, and Rosen and Takahira, there was 
a spirit of conciliation, of deference which made suc- 
cess not only easier of accomplishment but actually 
possible. When the Japanese first arrived, they did not 
believe there had been any change in the diplomacy of 
Russia. They remembered the shilly-shallying before 
the war, the prolonged discussion of every point, the 
inexcusable and tormenting delay. ‘They thought: 
‘Russia has demonstrated she can not fight so far from 
home, She has internal troubles. She must make 
peace. If De Witte and Rosen adopt a strong attitude 
we will know it is a bluff. They will come to the terms 
we really want. We will give way on certain condi- 
tions, but we will stand firm on the others.”’ 


De Witte’s Plan of Campaign 


But there was no bluff about De Witte, and with the 
shrewdness, the perspicacity, the clairvoyance even, 
which are distinguishing characteristics of these won- 
derful people, and especially of the two able diplomats 
who represented them, it was not long before it was 
established that Russia would go to a certain limit and 
there stick. 

As soon as he knew the extent of the Japanese condi- 
tions, M. de Witte mapped out the grand lines of his 
campaign. He frankly told Komura that some of the 
demands were impossible, and he indicated that he was 
prepared to break off the negotiations. Such a result 
would not have suited Japan. In coming to the Con- 
ference, she placed herself at a disadvantage. She 
knew she would have to reveal her terms, and if the 
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world considered them unreasonable might experience 
a loss of public sympathy. Interruption of the nego- 
tiations would enable the Czar to attempt to bring 
Germany and France to her support on the ground 
that the ambitions of Japan threatened the whole 
white race, and by publication of the terms in Russia 
cause the people to unite in defence of their country. 
Komura suggested, therefore, that the demands be 
discussed in detail. When he made this suggestion, 
every one breathed a sigh of relief. The first diffi- 
culty had been overcome. The first demand required 
Russia’s recognition of Japan’s preponderating influ- 
ence in Korea, in brief the abandonment by Russia ot 
all pretensions in that kingdom. De Witte recognized 
the fact accompli. He agreed to the demand, provided 
Japan recognized the independence and territorial in- 
tegrity of Korea, and would do nothing without the 
consent of the Korean Government, and take no steps 
which would depri ‘e Russian subjects and Russian coin- 
merce of the mc i-favored-nation treatment. Japan 
wanted no restrictions. De Witte was unyield- 
ing. He won. Then De Witte agreed to the 
evacuation of Manchuria, insisting, however, that it 
be done simultaneously, and to the ‘topen door" in 
that province, which involved the surrender of all ex- 
clusive privileges enjoyed by his Government. He 
gave up all right to Port Arthur and the Liaotung 
Peninsula without a struggle. 
tively little difficulty up to this point. In order to de- 
velop Russia’s intention, the Japanese had placed the 
cession of Sakhalin as the fifth of their twelve de- 
mands. When it was reached, De Witte said quickly 
and emphatically: 

‘‘T retuse to discuss that demand. What shall we do 
next? Shall we proceed with the other demands or shall 
we break up?”’ 

There was silence. 
the sentry. Baron Komura 
silent thought. 

“T think it would be much better,’’ he answered 
suavely, ‘‘to continue the study of the points which 
have not been reached.”’ 


Outside was heard the tramp of 
paused a moment in 





“NOT A KOPECK OF INDEMNITY!” 
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“That was the first time,’’ a Russian said to me, 
“that I believed there was a chance of peace.”’ 

A break on the first three punitive demands was 
avoided by the envoys agreeing to pass them over for 
the time being. They were not matters of much dis- 
cussion. De Witte declared his Government would 
never pay a kopeck, not a kopeck. It would continue 
the war. Nor would it be humiliated by surrendering 
ships which had been interned, and by agreeing to 
limit its naval armament in the Far East. On this 
latter point he was willing to make a concession, to 
declare that Russia had no intention at this time of 
organizing a formidable naval force and stationing it 
in the Pacific. Coming to the twelfth—the fisheries 
demand—he consented at once. Before he left the 
conference room he said to Baron Komura and Min- 
ister Takahira that Russia had given in where it had 
been possible to do so. ‘‘We have reached the limit of 
our concessions,’’ he added; ‘‘ we can do no more.’’ 

The Russians swore they would not give up an inch 
of Sakhalin Island. It was strategically of the great- 
est value. If Japan occupied it, the Sea of Japan and 
the Sea of Okhotsk would be closed. Egress to the Pa- 
cific would be absolutely under Japan’s control. They 
could not, would not, have it. Russia would fight on. 
When the winter came and the straits separating the 
island and the mainland were frozen, they could cross 
the ice and recapture it. The island had the same re- 
lation to Vladivostok that Long Island has to New York. 
If Great Britain were to demand Long Island, how long 
would the American people resist it? 

That was the way the Russian mission talked. It 
was bluffing, or rather it was acting in good faith, but 
the Government at St. Petersburg was cabling it one 
way and discussing the question with the American 
Ambassador in another way. When the deadlock oc- 
curred, President Roosevelt, in spite of his original 
declaration that the negotiations should be conducted 
exclusively between the belligerents, stepped in. He 
cibled to Meyer. Three times the Ambassador saw 
the Czar. _He induced his Majesty to agree to give 


There was compara-- 


up half of Sakhalin. De Witte got the instruction 
and was told that this was the last word of Russia. 
Under no circumstances would indemnity be paid. 
The President cabled to Griscom. The American 
Minister at Tokio struggled with the Japanese Gov- 
ernment. De Witte presented to Komura his proposal 
regarding Sakhalin. Komura regarded it as unaccept- 
able, but consented to cable it to Tokio. That was on 
Saturday. It was a blue day. ‘‘Only in the work ot 
President Rovsevelt,’’ members of both missions said, 
‘tis there any chance of peace.’’ Roosevelt sent mes- 
sages and letters to De Witte and Komura. Sunday 
there was no change in the situation. The Russians 
were preparing to leave. On Sunday night, Takahira 
appeared at De Witte’s apartment. He had received 
a message from Tokio, saving that the telegram of 
Komura and himself regarding the Russian proposal 
had arrived too late to permit of consideration on Sat- 
urday. He told De Witte he must request postpone- 
ment of the session on Monday, which was to be the 
last, until Tuesday. : 


The Last Act 


The next twenty-four hours was a time of anxious 
waiting. On Monday the rumor spread that Japan 
would make concessions. De Witte knew nothing of 
it. “I have a faint hope, a faint hope of peace,’’ he 
acknowledged. He based the possibility, not upon his 
own instructions, but upon his belief that Japan would 
make concessions which he, not the Russian Govern- 
ment, might consider. During the night he received 
a message from the Emperor, directing him to break 
off negotiations should Japan not accept the proposal 
for the division of Sakhalin. M. de Witte determined 
—and here was a fine example of the boldness of the 
man—not to obey his instructions if Japan made any 
concession that might be acceptable. 

The Japanese mission, as it has been always, was 
silent. It proposed to speak when the moment ar 
rived—not before. The meeting was arranged for 9.30 
Tuesday morning. 

The Japanese lost no time in acting 
when they were informed that the Rus 
sian mission had arrived. ‘Takahira went 
to the private office of De Witte. He 
rapped on the door. De Witte was bending 
over his desk and did not hear him. He 
rapped again, a little louder. Still De Witte 
did not hear him. He rapped a third time 
De Witte looked up and then rose. ‘* Good- 
morning,’’ said the Minister, ‘‘where is 


Jaron Rosen?’ Hearing the Minister’s 
voice, Rosen came into the room. ‘I sug- 
gest a private meeting,”’ ‘lakahira said. 


The suggestion was adopted. Then Komura 
arrived, and he and Takahira and De Witte 
and Rosen passed into the conference room. 

I have asked all the envoys to give me 
the details of that conversation, but they 
refused. All that can be stated is that afte1 
a short talk, while the secretaries on both 
sides anxiously wondered and speculated 
as to what the Japanese were saying, De 
Witte re-entered his private office. ‘‘The 
Japanese yield,’’ he said, his face working 
with emotion. ‘Tears sprang to the eyes ot! 
one of the secretaries. De Witte said: “The 
secretaries will come to the conference room. 
The official meeting will begin at once.’ 
He gave a few instructions, and then his 
subordinates, almost dazed by the unex 
pected act of Japan, went to the con 
ference chamber. 

The envoys and their subordinates took 
the usual seats. One of the participants 
said: ‘It was quite the ordinary routine 
meeting. M. de Witte began the conver- 
sation. ‘I have no further concessions,’ he 
said. ‘Russia will not agree to indemnity in any 
form. We will agree to divide Sakhalin Island. ‘That 
is the last word of my sovereign.’ Baron Komura sug- 
gested that Japan would waive the indemnity and keep 
all of Sakhalin. ‘I can not accept any such proposal,’ 
M. de Witte replied. ‘Russia will cede only half of 
the island.’ Baron Komura remained silent for al- 
most a minute and then he said quietly: ‘We agree.’ ”’ 

That is how the peace of Portsmouth was made. It 
was a dénouement that was sensational, not in the 
way in which it occurred, but in the decision which per- 
mitted it. When De Witte returned to the hotel for 
luncheon, he was received with enthusiastic cheers, ! 
was among the dense crowd that gathered around him, 
eager to learn the conditions Japan had given. 

‘It is peace,’’ he said, ‘‘peace!’’ 

‘‘And the terms, Excellency?’ 

‘‘Japan accepts our ultimatum. We pay not a sou.’’ 
Japan’s Purpose Gained 


Later in the afternoon the Japanese envoys returned 
to the hotel. ‘There was the same crowd, the same en- 
thusiastic cheering. Before, it was the man who was 
applauded, this time it was not the men, not the coun 
try, but the magnanimous spirit which had caused Japan 
to forego compensation for the blood and treasure she 
had spent in vindicating what she and the world re 
garded as her just claims. Some say it was fear of the 
loss of public opinion of the world that forced Japan to 
this step; they are wrong. Some say it was fear of 
Russia; they, too, are wrong. But it was true that 
Japan had reached the limit she had fixed for her mili 
tary operations, had established her supremacy in Korea 
and.Southern Manchuria, acquired the Liaotung Pen- 
insula, half of Sakhalin, a railroad line, and fishing 
rights, so necessary to her people. She felt that even 
if she occupied Siberian territory, still she wou'd be 
unable to extort indemnity from Russia. So she quietly 
accepted the Czar’s refusal and did so in a way that de- 
serves the admiration of the world. 
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Yalu, May 1, 1904 
ae 50,000; Russians, 25,000. 
<illed and wounded—86o0 Japanese and about 2 
Russians. Japanese captured 28 Russian guns, : 
River, 





Kinchow and Nanshan Hill, May 26, 1904 
Japanese, 40,000; Russians, 20,000. 
Killed and woundced—4,204 Japanese and about 1M of Port Art 
Russians. Japanese captured 78 guns. es 
soners > i 
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Telissu, June 14, 1904 den, Februa 
japanese, 40,000; Russians, 28,000. sanese, 40,00 
Killed and wounded—1,000 Japanese and 3,413 Russiangimied and Ww 
Japanese captured 14 rapid-fire guns. 1,222, Russi 








Burning Russian Stores at the Evacuation of Liao-Yang 
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THE TERMS OF PEACE 
Japan secures the recognition of her preponderance in Korea and the 
restoration of Manchuria to China, which are the two points on which 
she went to war. 

In addition, she gains the lease of Port Arthur and Dalny, with their 
adjacent lands and waters, the Manchurian Railway from Port Arthur to 
Kouang-Tcheng Tse, about ninety miles south of Harbin, the southern 
half of the island of Sakhalin, up to the 50th parallel of latitude, and 
fishing rights in Russian waters in the Sea of Japan, the Sea of Okhotsk 
and Bering Sea. Russia and Japan are to conclude a commercial 


treaty, with a most-favored-nation clause. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE SEA OF JAPAN 


On May 27, 1905, the Russian Baltic fleet of eight battle- 
ships, three coast-defence vessels, three armored cruisers, 
six protected cruisers, nine torpedo-boat destroyers, and 
seven other vessels, under Vice-Admiral Rojestvensky, en- 
tered the Korea Straits. There it was attacked by Ad- 
miral Tego with five battleships, nine armored cruisers, 
about fifteen protected cruisers, and a swarm ot torpedo 
craft, probably seventy oreeighty in all. The only vessels 
that escaped were one cruiser and one destroyer that 
reached Vladivostok, three cruisers interned at Manila and 
one destroyer interned at Shanghai. Six battleships were 
sunk and two captured. All the armored cruisers were 
sunk, and all the coast-defence ships sunk or captured. 
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WAR’S EFFECT ON THE RUSSIAN AND JAPANESE NAVIES 


RUSSIA 
Battleships drmored Cruisers Protected Cruisers 
Before the war 24 9 16 
After the war 11* ot 8t 


*; interned and 8 locked in the Black Sea 
+4 obsolete 


t4 interned and 2 in the Black Sea 
JAPAN 
Battleships Armored Cruisers Protected Cruisers 
Before the war 7 9 15 
After the war 12 10 16 


NAVAL RANK 


Russia third 
Russia seventh 


Japan seventh 
Japan fifth 


Before the war 
After the war 


“APPROXIMATE VALUE OF PRINCIPAL FIGHTING SHIPS 


Japan, $80,000,000 
Japan, 109,000,000 


Before the war Russia, $165,000,000 
After the war Russia, 82,000,000 








Wrecked Russian Warships in the Harbor of Port Arthur 
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WHAT THE TREATY OF PEACE MEANS 








TO JAPAN 


K. ASAKAWA, Ph.D. 


iiistory and Civilization of East Asia at Dartmouth College 


By 
Lecturer on th 
Mr. Asakawa wa 


touch with the ‘fapanese 


j. 
LPEMSCITES , 


at Portsmouth during the negotiations for peace and in close 
party. No one, pe rha Ds, EXCEPL the 
Japan's attitude better authority 


di, plo mati 


; ae 
CENTOS (ould write of wit 


HILE the world is applauding Russia and Japan for the successful conclu- 
peace between them, the people of the two countries seem to 

have received the news with little satisfaction. Far from regarding Baron 

Komura’s final concessions as an act of magnanimity, many Japanese 
deeply resent thi it they have brought about a lasting disgrace and irreparable loss 
he The net gain of the new treaty appears to them completely out of 
proportion with the brilliant victories they have won, and entirely incompatible 
with further successes which were within their easy reach. This intense popular 
jissatisfaction will be adroitly used by the Opposition party in the National Diet, 
and important > litical changes may ensue. At the same time the peace terms 
are hardly considered by many Russians as their diplomatic triumph. The war 
party deprecates the treaty as ignominious, and the people at large appear to be 
pleased merely because they have at last come out, however dishonorably, from a 
calamitous war in which they have felt little interest. 


sion ol 


- country 





to tl 


M. de Witte’s Real Triumph was in his Concessions 


To say unqualifiedly that peace was the diplomatic victory of either side would 
tray a lack of an: ilysis and the old notion that diplomacy is a game. When 
the envoys h id come to an absolute disagree:nent on four out of twelve points pro- 
posed by Japan, the latter withdrew two of tie four points, namely, the surrender 
of the interned vessels and the limitation of Gieseia’s naval power in the East, and 
insisted on the other two in a modified form—that is, the repurchase by Russia for 
$600,000,000 of the northern half of Sakhalin, so as to secure for Japin a part of her 
war expenditures as well as a part of the territory she had conquered. In this act 
of conciliation, M. de Witte found a capital opportunity to maintain his position that 
he would not give a : soos ‘+k of indemnity under any disguise, and so to subordinate 
the territorial side of the compromise in his utterances as to make it appear that the 
world knows with what dramatic force he re 

If rupture should come, Russia could say that 
A rupture M. de Witte fully 


seem to be 


aramount issue was money. The 





ited ‘‘pas un sou’’—not a penny. 
Japan re-enacted the horrors of war for mere money. 


expected. ‘To his amazement Japan withdrew the money question and yielded the 
half of the island. Whether this was Russia’s diplomatic triumph must in a measure 
depend on what were the wishes of M. de Witte and of the Russian autocracy. If 
both desired a cheap peace, they largely gained it. If the autocracy wanted war, 


was playing a douvle game of, on the one 
with the war party by causing a rupture, 
bringing upon it further 


they were disappointed. Ti M. de Witte 
hand, temporarily ingratiating himself w \ 
I _ ultimately aiming at its downfall by 


and, on the other 

disasters of war, then both his and the Czar’s plans were frustrated by the clean 
concession made by Japan. In each case, however, a seeming victory rested with 
M. de Witte, for the ‘‘pas un sou”’ was consistently reiterated, while the real wishes 


of himself and the autocracy were never expressed. In this particular sense M. de 
Witte scored a brilliant diplomatic success. 

From a broader point of view, however, his greatest triumph was in his conces- 
sions. In his complete agreement to eight of the twelve terms proposed by Japan, 
M. de Witte showed a clear-sighted and statesmanlike view, of which he alone of all 
Russians in his position was capable. These eight terms referred to Japan’s 
position in Korea and the Liaotung Peninsula, and the question of Manchuria and 
its railways. Only southern Manchuria had been occupied by the Japanese 
soldiers, yet he agreed to evacuate all Manchuria. Nor was he obliged to agree 
and Russia's traditional policy was strongly opposed to the territorial integrity and 
the open door in the three we inces, yet when these principles were fairly proposed 
by the Japanese envoys, M. de Witte agreed to them in an equally fair spirit. This 
by far the most important “a of the conference of Portsmouth has been over- 
shadowed by the more dramatic but much less important ‘‘pas un sou.”’ 

Japan has Triumphed Over Herself 


It might be said that the Russian and Japanese plenipotentiaries agreed on those 
which Japan had gone to war, and which either involved universally 
accepted principles of civilized communities or redounded to the common interest 
of the world, and disagreed on questions which concerned the mere self-interest of 
each belligerent power. As soon as the first points were gained and the second 
stood in the way, Japan waived the latter, and peace was made. 

In one of his interviews on that historic August 29, M. de Witte said that when 
Baron Komura announced his concessions he was thunderstruck, and realized that 
he had not understood the Japanese psychology. Some foreign papers also said that 
in making these concessions Japan did what no other nation could do. What is the 
‘Japanese psychology’ which enabled the Privy Councilors to reach so unique a 
decision? I think it is the same catholicity of character which has again and again 
saved Japan from nation il perils and allowed her to leap forward into a new life— 
which enabled her in the seventh century to adapt the advanced culture and institu- 
tions of China, and in the nineteenth century to extricate herself from feudal seclusion 
and spring into the daylight of progress and freedom. This course of action was 
immensely harder than yielding to the overwhelming popular desire to carry on 
the war. It seems evident that the paramount reason for the decision of the 
Councilors was that the war should end when it had accomplished its original 
purpose. Even more than that had been done. Russia’s power in the East had 
been reduced sufficiently to ensure Japan's future security, but not so far as to 
goad her to a perpetual feeling of revenge; Japan’s position in her ‘‘advance line of 
defence,’’ Korea, had been strengthened, and the markets of Manchuria had been 
opened to her trade and enterprise, to say nothing of the fishing rights obtained by 
the Japanese on the Siberian coast; and the mutual development of the East Asiatic 
nations had been guaranteed. Moreover, asa result of the war, internal reforms of 
Russia had been unequivocally inaugurated, with a reasonable certainty that if 
hostilities now ceased the two nations would more respect each other and their 
interests would grow more in common than it had been possible before the war. All 
these considerations must have become patent to the Privy Councilors of Japan as 
soon as they found themselves confronted with the alternatives of a continued 
bloodshed for national selfishness or a just peace ensured by Japan's self-sacrifice. 
The latter was chosen, and, in doing so, the Councilors risked their political 
career before the angry nation. They forcibly turned the nation to a right 
path of progress, for all the serious problems of New Japan counsel the one 
lesson of moderation. What the Elder Statesmen have seen the nation will 
soon discover 

Diplomacy ‘has gained a higher meaning, for it has been raised from a mere 
game of selfish wit to the statesmanship of international ethics. Japan has made 
a geeat diplomatic triumph, for she has triumphed over herself. To this noble 
achievement of the Privy Councilors of Tokio have contributed both M. de Witte 
and President Roosevelt. 
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TO RUSSIA 


By BORIS SOUVORINE 


Correspondent of the St. Petersburg ‘“‘Ncvoye Vremya”’ 


son of the editor of the ** Novoye Vremya,’’ one of 
During the jos ace negotiations it vigor- 
cital concessions 


Mr. Souvorine is the 
the leading newspapers of Russia. 


ously advocated war as opposed to peace involving any 


HE first astonishment caused by a peace which, it seems, must have descend. d 
from the skies has subsided. The first rejoicing that a terrible war has conie 
to an end is over. The time has come to put a serious estimate upon te 
world-event of the 29th of August, which has rendered Portsmouth famous 

During the whole course of the conference I wrote and spoke of war only becau-e¢ 
to me and to my newspaper peace seemed an unrealizable dream. Now, when peace 
is concluded, some Americans express surprise that neither in Tokio nor in St. 
Petersburg has the pacification been acclaimed rapturously, and that, on the con 
trary, both the Russian and the Japanese press echo with loud cries of criticism. 

I will try to explain this phenomenon. 

It must not be forgotten that the widespread opinion of Americans that Russia 
was entirely vanquished and had sent her representatives to sue for peace wis 
erroneous. Had the circumstances been such, the dissatisfaction which is more o1 
less generally expressed would have really been surprising. But the circumstances 
were very different. Notwithstanding a lost campaign, a campaign the least suc- 
cessful recorded in Russia's military history; notwithstanding the disastrous 
‘Tsushima battle, in which the naval might of Russia disappeared and some of her 
unworthy sons covered themselves with shame, the real Russia, which is so little 
understood abroad, was not vanquished. 

An army of half a million ardent for battle, led by a yet unbeaten commander, 
held the field against the enemy; Vladivostok, strongly garrisoned and fortified 
according to the last word of science, was waiting to give the world proof that it 
would not follow the example of Port Arthur, but was ready behind its menacing 
fortifications to cost Japan many scores of thousands of lives. I can not here 
describe in detail the conditions at the theatre of war, but I can confidently assure 
the readers of CoLLierR’s that there were still many Russian hearts which held 
stubborn faith that Russia’s army would yet prove itself that victorious force which 
the least attentive of students know it has proved itself in the past. But now comes 
the peace of Portsmouth, a peace which annihilates the hope of revanche. 


The Future Relations of Russia and Japan 


Great events can not be justly appreciated at oncé, and therefore few Russians 
understood the significance of the peace—a peace which can not possibly be described 
as shameful. All the terrors of the war were for the moment forgotten, but there 
remained the fact of peace with the cession of territory, and men, by nature inclined 
to discontent, exclaimed: ‘‘We had better have had war than such a peace.”’ 

But there is nothing uncommon in this. When a few months have passed the 
fruits of peace will begin to show up plainly. The best forces of my great country 
will be working in peace for the common weil-being instead of bearing thousands of 
young lives in sacrifice to war. The dissatisfied will gradua!ly become silent. The 
Treaty of Portsmouth will then be appraised at its full value. 

Russia had not so suffered from the war that she would have been unable to 
continue it if Japan had persisted in demanding shameful conditions. But despite 
this fact, the peace just concluded is the best we could have expected. The loss ot 
Russian territory in the shape of southern Sakhalin is, of course, a sore point for 
every Russian. Our position on Sakhalin must become very difficult. Without 
the strong fleet which will take a long time to build, the colony will always be 
menaced by Japan, and J realize with pain that our new close neighborhood with 
Japan will not lead to the prophesied friendship. On the contrary, the island ma\ 
prove the bone of contention, which will involve us in a fresh quarrel. But without 
a fleet we could do nothing, and the recovery of Sakhalin by force is a more than 
impracticable dream. On the other points of the treaty it seems to me there can be 
no serious conflict of opinion. 

I am asked what will be the result of the peace upon the relations of Japan and 
Russia. Many enthusiasts go so far as to predict an early alliance, but such an 
event seems to me remote. Up to this war we did not know Japan, and were in no 
way inimical to her. But on the other hand there never was even a hint of sympa- 
thy. It may be when Russia and Japan know one another more closely, their present 
relations will be changed. But for the present Iam rather inclined to quote the 
old Russian proverb about two bears in one hole. 

Another question which must interest all the reading world is what will be the 
result of the peace upon Russia’s domestic concerns. At present we are at the dawn 
of a new life. Our people are summoned to participate in their own destiny, though 
only partially. But there is nodoubt that those imperfect powers which the Russian 
people have gained under the Czar’s ukase of the 6th of August will be increased. 
The peace, however, in my opinion, will not hasten that beneficent increase. A vast, 
dissatisfied army brought back from the front, not by its own wish, and a Conserva- 
live party intent on war, can not facilitate the work of reform. I do not share the 
opinion so decisively expressed some days ago in the N. Y. ‘‘Sun’’ by that favorite 
ot Russian readers, Mark Twain, that a reaction will follow the peace. The peace is 
by no means ‘‘a disaster in political history.’’ The continuation of the war would, 
however, I believe, have led to more marked reforms. It seems to me that if our 
Government had been compelled to continue the struggle, the voice of Russia would 
have cried: ‘‘Let us forget our internal quarrels; let us stand shoulder to shoulder 
against the enemy; let us learn from the blunders which have led to Port Arthur, 
Mukden, Tsushima; let us know their causes; let us control the acts of persons in 
power and guard them against new mistakes, and, finally, let us know in advance 
on what aim we are expending our strength.”’ 


Peace has Delayed the Growth of Popular Government 


In other words, the continuation of the war would undoubtedly have compelled 
our Government to grant an increase of popular influence in politics. Such an 
increase would have been essential to that unification of all parties without which a 
successful war could not be carried on. But from these conditions to actual reaction 
there is a long distance, and Mark Twain need not have painted such a gloomy 
picture. The time has at last come for Russia, and to thrust sticks between the 
spokes of the wheel of Progress may retard its advance, but can not stop it 
altogether, or turn it backward. 

I desire to render the tribute due to President Roosevelt, whose part in this 
great world achievement was unquestionably immense. We are told that 
the next Nobel prize for work in the cause of peace will be accorded to Mr. 
Roosevelt. But prize or no prize, the world will never ignore that noble energy 
and masterly skill with which he guided the conference in the path to peace. Let 
Americans not take offence if sometimes in Russia critical voices are raised against 
their President. However noble the action of one who interposes to part two 
fighters, he is always liable to receive a blow himself. Such a danger makes his 
interposition the more risky; but at the same time it makes his success all the 
more honorable and glorious. 
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HEN Mr. Bill Ballad saw, through the wraith 
of white smoke which his pistol had*made, the 
sudden and terrible contortion of Mr. Heigh’s 
face, the staring eyes, the opening and shut- 
ting mouth, dreadfully grinning; when he saw Mr. 
Heigh’s left leg buckle like an over-canvased spar in 
a squall; when he saw Mr. Heigh writhing on the turf, 
and when he heard the sheriff, panting from hard run- 
ning, bellow, ‘‘Arrest that man!’’ then it was that Mr. 
Billi Ballad forgot the exquisite quixotism which had 
led him to make one of a duel with Mr. Heigh; then it 
was that he forgot the excellent nerve with which he 
had faced the detonation of his adversary’s weapon, 
forgot his dignity, forgot his philosophy, forgot those 
debts and that unsuccess which, darkening the sun 
of his young days, had made him reckless; forgot the 
delicious face of Miss Gremley, with whom he was not 
acquainted, but in whose cause he had fought; forgot 
everything but his bump of locality, and incontinently 
took to his toes. 

The sheriff and the sheriff's man ran over the graves 
and in and out of the headstones with the celerity of 
staghounds, but Mr. Bill Ballad passed over the nar- 
row houses of the dead like a swooping hawk, took the 
low wall of the burying ground in his stride, went 
down Eden Street like a gust of wind, turned into 
Turtle Lane and covered the length of it like a thrown 
stone, passed the place of business of his late adversary, 
was dimly conscious of the letters on the firm’s shin- 
gle: Hlower G& Hetgh—seed merchants, bolted down 
Suip Street toward the wharves, and finally took 
breathless refuge in the sail-loft of Messrs. Spar & 
Marlin, riggers of ships, and there, buried from view 
among ropes, rope ends, canvas, and old sacks, he lay 
and sobbed; for it is dreadful at twenty-two to be over 
ears in debt, a writer of philosophies to which the ears 
of the world are deaf, and liable at any moment to be 
laid by the ears for the killing of a man. 

It was not until five in the afternoon that Mr. Bill 
Ballad looked up from his despair, ceased from his 
sobs, and remarked to the canvas ghosts in the sail- 
loft that: ‘‘When you are fallen as low as is possible, 
you can fall no lower; nothing is 
stable; all things move either up or 
down; wherefore, since I can no 
lower fall, and since I may not re- 
main stably fallen, .J. must in some 
measure rise. Food would boost 
me,’ 

He now took measures to make his 
body more comfortable; a bunching 
of canvas here, a spreading of it 
there, a rolling over of himself, and 
a fine yawn. 

‘At least.’”” said he, ‘‘I have done 

what I set out to do, for Mr. Heigh 
will not marry Miss Gremley in the 
morning—for the present I am safe, 
and blessings be showered on the 
head of the unfaithful servant who 
forgot to lock the door of this place 
ona holiday. As for the future, the 
darkness will provide. Come night 
—heavens be overcast—moon be hid- 
den—stars be blanketed—and grant, 
© merciful Lord, that Jemmy be in 
his house when I do call.”’ 
Then he fell to thinking of that 
ittle book, ‘‘The Age of Folly,’’ the 
gisty matter between the blue boards, 
and of the public—the great, blind, 
stiittering, strutting child which pre- 
ferred the toys brain-y-factured by 
other men—and, tossing uneasily, he 
said: “fI don’t see why in hell it 
dvesn’t sell,’’ and fell asleep. 

Thick was the night, hidden the 
moon, blanketed the stars, and Jem- 
y was in his house at the time when 
Bill Ballad came to call. Jem- 
had been in his house since noon. 
Jemmy, taking advantage of the 
holiday, had risen early and drank 
himself unconscious; unconscious he 
had lain on the floor of his library 
through the late afternoon, the even- 
ing, and part of the night. Uncon- 
scious he lay when Mr. Bill Ballad 
slipped through the open window, 
but when Mr. Bill Ballad shook him 
by the arm (as one testing the mech- 
anism of a new pump) he began to 
awake. 

‘What time is it?’’ he said. 

“Midnight,’’ said Mr. Ballad. 
“Time turn in,’’ said Jemmy, 
sighing. 

_‘‘Wake up,’’ said Mr. Ballad. ‘‘My 
life’s in danger.”’ 





Mr. Bill Ballad forgot the quixotism 





‘‘What light’s in danger?”’ inquired Jemmy. ‘Put 
it out.’ 

‘‘Wake up, you drunken swine.’ 

‘Swine yourself—swine herself—swine himself—all 
swine holiday this morning.” 

‘‘Jemmy, does any ship sail from here in the 
morning?”’ 

“Thish my library—ships don’t sail from libraries. 
Library place to sleep in—nice to lie on snuggle rug an’ 
sleep.”’ 

‘‘Would a good kicking help you, Jemmy?”’ 

It did. Jemmy sat up. 

‘*What you kicking me for?’ 

‘‘Beg your pardon,”’ said Mr. Ballad, ‘“‘but I thought 
you were dead. Will vou try and pull yourself to- 
gether, please? I’m in trouble.”’ 

‘Wait till I wash my face, then.’’ Jemmy arose and 
left the room somnolently. He returned much re- 
freshed. ‘‘Now you may fire away,”’ he said. 

Mr. Bill Ballad shuddered. And then he told Jemmy 
his trouble. ‘‘Have you heard nothing of it?’’ he asked. 

“No,” said Jemmy, ‘I don’t remember anything 
after noon. You may not have burt him much.” 

“O Jemmy—I saw his- face—I heard the breath 
whistle out of him—and, O God! I saw him fall.’’ 

Jemmy began to think hard. 

“The Mallow,” he said presently, ‘‘goes out in the 
morning tide, in hides, for Jamaica. If we can slip you 
aboard, and hide you well provisioned—”’ 

‘Yes, yes,’’ cried Mr. Ballad, ‘‘that’s the thing—it’s 
making up for a brute of a blow, and there’ll be no 
one on deck. But where’ll I hide?”’ 

‘‘ITean’t think of the name of the place,’’ said Jemmy, 
‘‘wait—no, I can’t think—but I know the hatch that 
opens into it—it’s below the fo’c’s’le—where they keep 
spare stores—what in hell—no, I can’t think.”’ 

‘‘We must start at once.” 

‘*We must larder you first.”’ 

‘‘What have you in the house?”’ 

‘*We’ll look.”” Then they began to rummage. They 
found a ham, two loaves of bread, one loaf of spice 
cake, and a fine hunk of cheese. 





which had led him to a duel with Mr. Heigh 


‘You must have water,”’ said Jemmy, and he filled a 
great stone jug. ‘‘Want any wine?’ 

‘*No—no,”’ cried Mr. Bill Ballad, ‘‘] have had enough 
wine to last me till the Judgment Day, and to damn 
me then.”’ 

‘Tl haven’t,’’ said Jemmy, “but I snall hope to have 
had. Come along, boy—take my blue cloak. 
Hold hard, you'll want flint and steel and a lanthorn 

.. have you your watch?" 

‘*Herodotus, the Jew, hath it,’’ said Mr. Bill Ballad 
with a faint smile. 

“You shall have mine. Now, then, [tl look abroad 
a little, it may be that the coast is obscure."’ 

The front door struggled in Jemmy’s hands like a 
live thing. ‘‘All the +lims of heaven are doused," said 
he, ‘‘and it’s blowing like hell. Come along.’’ 

The streets were deserted, but lively with the rustling 
of dead leaves, and the blowing about of all that was 
unstable. Jemmy and Mr. Bill Ballad, each with a sack 
of provisions over his shoulder, slunk through the dark 
and blowy town like agpair of marauders laden with 
plate. In Ship Street, a malicious inequality of the 
paving caught Jemmy by one of his unsteady feet and 
hurled him to the ground. ‘tO Liberty!’ he cried, 
‘‘what crimes are committed in thy name.” 

He gathered himself and his sack together, and they 
went on. Jemmy owned a staunch skiff, out of which 
the two friends had often shot at wild fowls. They 
found her riding snugly in the lee of Mr. Caruthers’ 
long wharf and embarked. Rounding the end of the 
wharf, the wind and sea struck her in power. 

**Can you keep her head to it, Jemmy?”’ 

‘*Watch me.’’ The oars tore at the water, the wind 
tore at the skiff, the water slammed her on the bows, 
but inch by inch she dropped the long wharf behind 
and made headway into the whistling dark. 

‘*Where does the J/7a//ow lie?’ Mr. Bill Ballad was 
obliged to trumpet his hands and _ bellow the question. 

Jemmy, his teeth gritted and his breath coming and 
going in great grunts, jerked his head backward for 
answer. 

‘‘Hope to—we can find her,’’ bellowed Mr. Ballad. 
Twenty minutes later Jemmy rested 
on his oars and began to look about 
him, trying with sweat-filled eyes to 
pierce the black. At that moment, 
as a joker might suddenly snatch 
back the bedclothes from one sleep- 
ing, the storm fairly ripped a cloud 
from before the face of the Lady 
Moon. For an instant the backs of 
the charging waves vlimmered; for 
an instant, as if revealed by pale 
lightning, the harbor became a 
shape and familiar landmarks flashed 
into view; for an instant the two 
friends beheld the great black bulk 
of a ship leaping back against the 
bite of her mooring chain; and then 
out went the moon, and Jemmy, 
heading the skiff in the ascertained 
direction, began to row like mad. 

Ten minutes later, dripping and 
bruised, they had won over the side 
of the leaping ship and were creeping 
forward along her creaking deck. 

Jemmy pulled the hatch to, and 
the roaring of the weather was cut 
off as clearly as a slice of bread is 
cut off by a sharp knife. 

‘‘Whew,"’ said Jemmy 

‘“Thank God,”’ said Mr. Bill Ballad. 

They lit the lanthorn, and found 
that they were in a triangular place 
three parts full of undeterminate 
bulk, and wholly full of the nause 
ating odor of bilge water and un- 
clean woodwork. 

‘**You'll be very comfortable here,’ 
said Jemmy. ‘God bless you, my 
boy, and good luck. Will write you 
to Jamaica and give you the news.”’ 
He held out his hand. 

*Jemmy,” said Mr. Bill Ballad, 
“you know Miss Gremley—a long 
time from now tell her my story; 
how I saw her but once, yet could 
not bear to think that so much love- 
liness should be sold to an old man: 
tell her that for the sake of all her 
excellence I fought and came to an 
unhappy end’’—Mr. Bill Ballad was 
almost aburst with tears—‘‘tell her 
this a long time from now, so that 
she may say in her heart: ‘Ah, but 
one man loved me’ . God bless 
you, Jemmy... will you make back 
all right?”’ 

“The wind will hand me ashore,”’ 
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id Jemmy, ‘‘just as after dancing with her a courteous 

ntleman hands a beautiful young lady back to the 
seat beside her mother. I hate to leave you with noth- 
ng to drink but water.’”’ 

fhe trap opened—the howls of the wind sounded— 
the trap closed—and the howls ceased. Mr. Ballad 
found himse it alone in the shifting, creaking, stinking 

sylum that he had chosen, and shed a few tears. 

Nelson, eater of ships, sea-lion, scourge of Napoleon, 
etc., was often made dreadfully sick by the great bil- 
lows of his chosen element, so that had there been no 
fighting to do, one might be tempted to exclaim: ‘*Mon 
Dieu, qu’allait il fair dans cette galere?’’ But the busi- 
ness of fighting seems to have taken his mind off the 
dolorous motions of his flagship and toughened him in- 
side to a whalish serenity. In short, cruising and ship’s 
pork made the man sick; but when the battle was met, 
his constitution suffered a revulsion, and he not only 
ate s s. but kept them down, and, to use his own 
1 not have been elsewhere for thou- 


tho riit “woul 

ma 

The atmosphere in Mr. Bill Ballad’s hiding-place, 
coupled with the fantastic and Gallic manner in which 
t hiding-place danced about, brought that young 
gentleman to inactive extremities, yet he 
was content to be where he was; and when, 
in the midst of a trance-like nap, an im- 
mense rat ran across his face, the excite- 
ment, as with Nelson at sight of the enemy, 


took awav his par and rendered him 
once more fit to refle and to endure. 

“a suppose, ”” he ese toa “that I must 
stick to this sty for at least two days, so 
that there may be no possibility of them 
putting me ashore. Then I shall throw 
opt n the hatch, discover myself to the cap- 
tain, and be put at some disagreeable sea- 
work, climbing masts perhaps,’’ and he 
snivered 

His chief reflections, however, in that 
dark, bilgy and plunging place were upon 
the duration of time, the unstability of 


human affairs, and the disregard of hard 
boards for the sensitive joints of the human 
frame. In the extremes of aching discom- 


fort the events of the pre eding day re- 
ceded from his complaining mind. The 
acvtule collapse of Mr. Heigh upon receiv- 
ing the bullet, the breathless flight from 
the scene of the duel, and the lovely lace 
of Miss Gremley were pictures which came 
to visit him with less and less frequency. 
Eventu dly he thought about nothing but 
the disadvantages of bonesto the human 
frame, and wished himself a jellyfish. But 
for all his uninuredness to hard surfaces, 
» visited him in dreamy snatches; once 
he awoke with a start and a half conscious- 





sle 


ness that for a moment the storm had 
howled down the hatchway and roared in 
his ears. Indeed, he fancied during those 


first startled waking seconds that some 
one had opened the hatch, drawn it to, 


and descended into his hiding-place. But 
with complete wakefulness he attributed 
his impression to the machinations of a sea 
rat. He never knew how many hours had 
passed of his incarceration when, being set 


upon by hungerand curlosity, he lighted 
his lanthorn, and discovered that the watch 
which Jemmy had loaned him had run 
down. 

‘Damn!’ said Mr. Bill Ballad. But he 
began to eat of his provisions (in particu- 
lar of the ham) with a great show of appe- 
tite. Inthe midst of a large and toothsome mouthful 
he had suddenly the horrible sensation of one who, 
fancying himself alone, becomes aware that he is being 
watched. His s« alp seemed to bristle, and he stopped 
chewing the better to listen. 

‘I thought,’ thought he, ‘‘that I heard some one 
breathe.’’ He listened hard. But the sound was not 
repeated. He heard only the thumping of his own 
heart, the faint and distant echoes of the gale, and the 
creaking of the ship. ‘‘I wonder,’’ he thought, ‘‘if it 
is possible for a rat to breathe audibly. I tancy not. 
But possibly an old grandfather rat’’—he became face- 
tious, with fear going—‘‘who was asthmatic or suffer- 
ing from a cold in the head’’—and, just as he was 
about to resume the business of untrammeled eating, 
there sounded from the deep dark that lurked upon the 
outskirts of the ring of light cast by his lanthorn a 
husky voice. 

Mr. Bill Ballad never knew the precise words uttered 
by the husky voice. Fear petrified him, but not, unfor- 
tunately, in time to prevent his overturning the lantern, 
which rolled off, clashing into the sudden and absolute 
darkness caused by its own extinction. 

Mr. Bill Ballad, trembling in every limb, gasped like 
aman coming to the surface after a long swim under 
water. Sweat cold as ice ran down his sides . . . and 
then once more the silence was broken by the husky 

voice, which said tremblingly, ‘‘I beg your pardon, sir, 
but I forgot to bring any water, and I’ ve eaten a lot of 
pickles, and I think I shall die of thirst.’ 

Mr. Bill Ballad drew a long staccato sigh of relief. 
But he was angry at the voice for having frightened 
him, and so he said angrily 

“Why didn’t you say so at first? 
ay told you not to be frightened the first time I 
spoke,’ said the voice. 

‘‘Frightened!’’ exclaimed Mr. Ballad, beginning to 
tremble again in spite ut the gentle and plaintive 
quality of the husky voics “I frightened; why, man, 
Um armed to the teeth.’ 

““S—so—am—I,”’ came back in a stuttering kind of a 
whine. 

‘But why did you overturn the lanthorn?”’ 

‘‘As a precaution,’’ said Mr. Ballad boldly, for he felt 
himself greatly heartened by the timidity now evident 
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in the voice. ‘‘But come out of there—I won’t hurt 
you, and you shall have a drink—if,’’ he put in with 
courtesy, ‘ ‘you don’t jai drinking out of the same 
ug.” 

The n was heard a bungling movement in the dark, 
followed by a sharp exclamation of pain. 

‘‘What’s the matter now?” said Mr. Ballad, all pat- 
ronage. 

‘My shin,”’ 
again. 

‘‘Well?’’ said Mr. Ballad. 

‘My other shin,’’ said the voice. 

‘‘Deuced clumsy, aren’t you,’’ said Mr. Ballad. ‘‘O, 
there you are.’’ His outstretched hand came in con- 
tact with the top of a hatted head. ‘Here's the jug— 
tor goodness’ sake don’t spill it.”’ 

The stranger drank greedily with a gluggling.noise. 

‘‘Now,’’ said Mr. Ballad, ‘‘you stay here—and keep 
saying where you are, so that I will know where I am, 
while I crawl about and look for that damned lanthorn. 
... I think I know where it rolled.” 

Mr. Ballad began to crawl cautiously in the direction 
in which he imagined the lanthorn to have rolled, while 
every now and then, to give him the location, the 


said the voice, and exclaimed instantly 





Mr. Bill Ballad gasped, trembling in every limb 


stranger said loudly, ‘‘Here I am.’’ Between two of 
these pieces of data Mr. Ballad began to swear. 

‘‘What’s the matter now?’ said the stranger. 

‘My shin!’ said Mr. Ballad furiously. 

‘‘Here I am!”’ said the stranger. 

Presently Mr. Ballad swore again. 

‘‘Well?’’ said the stranger. 

‘‘My other shin,’’ said Mr. Ballad, and, to do him 
credit, though he began testily, he finished laughing. 

‘‘Deuced clumsy, aren’t you,”’ said the stranger, ren- 
dered bold by Mr. Ballad’s boyish laugh... ‘there I 
am"... 
The next silence was terminated by an awful crash 
and a grunt of Teal pain. 

‘‘Here I am,”’ said the stranger. 

“Oh, you are, are you,’’ said Mr. Ballad angrily, but 
with a ginger quality of voice. ‘‘Well, I’ve crawled off 
the edge of something, and here I am.”’ 

‘‘Are you hurt?”’ 

“T should think I washurt. It’s my knee . . . where 
are you? I’m coming back—damn the lanthorn—sing 
out, can’t you.”’ 

‘‘Here I am,”’ said the stranger... 

““____ it,’’ cried Mr. Ballad suddenly. 

‘‘What's the matter?” 

‘*My other knee,”’ said Mr. Ballad. 

‘‘Here I am,”’ said the stranger. 

‘I should say you were,”’ said Mr. Ballad furiously, 

‘‘and heartily amused, I daresay. I’vea good mind to 
punch your head—ouch—w here are you?’’ Noanswer. 

‘‘Where are you?”’ No answer. 

‘*I won’t punch your head, you little fool.’ 

The stranger raised his voice. ‘‘Here I re said 
he. 

‘*Have you a watch?”’ asked Mr. Bill Ballad. 

‘‘No,”’ said the stranger. 

“Then it doesn’t matter about the lanthorn,’’ said 
Mr. Ballad, ‘‘because my watch has run down, and I do 
not feel any particular curiosity to be gratified by a 
look at you. But you may as well tell me why you are 
here.”” 

‘‘Because I had to run away from home, 
stranger. 

“‘You sound reasonably well bred,’’ said Mr. Ballad. 
“So I daresay it is a question of bills which you are 


’* said the 


unable to pay. But I don’t really care to know. What 
have you brought in the way of provisions?”’ 

‘‘Pickles, macaroons, jam, and a little candy,” said 
the stranger. 

‘‘You never should have left your mother,”’ said Mr, 
Bill Ballad. ‘*You are the most ignorant youth with 
whom I have ever come in contact.’’ 

‘“You only came in contact with the top of my hat 
said the stranger. 

‘‘T came in contact with every other damn thing i: 
this ship,’’ said Mr. Ballad, and he tried to caress al 
his bruises at once. 

“I may be ignorant,”’ said the stranger, ‘‘but I don’t 
swear. I wonder where we are?”’ 

“I forget the name of the place,’’ said Mr. Ballad 
“but if you mean where the J/a//ow is, why, I suppos 
she’s well off shore. She must have sailed hours agi 

“It’s pretty rough, isn’t it?’ said the strange 
‘‘Are you a good s sailor?” 


““No,’’ said Mr. Ballad, ‘‘in fact, some time ago | 
threatened to be very sick, but a rat ran over my fa 
and startle me back into a pink glow of health. Then 
you appeared, and I must admit that your piquant cx 
versation and absurd youthfulness have so shaken me 

with internal laughter that I feel as if | 
should never experience another qual 
What do you expect to have happen to 
you when we are discovered?”’ 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,’ said the 


stranger; ‘‘anything to get away. Bu 
why are you here?”’ 

Mr. Bill Ballad reflected for a moment, 
but he loved talk for its own sake, h 
never suffered very acutely from disc: 
tion, and wished to play the man in the 
imagination of his young and callow a 
quaintance; therefore he said: ‘‘I will tel 
you.” 

**Do,”’ said the stranger. 

‘‘Did you ever hear of a Miss Gren 
ley,’’ said Mr. Bill Ballad. 

The stranger was silent for some mo- 
ments. ‘A little pock-marked thing?”’ he 
said finally. 

‘*Pock-marked yourself,’ exclaimed Mr 
Bill Ballad. ‘‘She’s the most exquisite gi 
that God ever made, and considering the 
practice He has had—well, never mind. 
Her parents are swine.”’ 

The stranger laughed. 
said he. 

“In all ways,’’ said Mr. Ballad. ‘‘They 
arranged, for instance, to marry this lovely 
child to an old, ugly, lean, underbred, rich, 
black-hearted ——, by the name of Heigh. 
It was simply a sale. The ewe lamb for 
the butcher—a fat commission for the 
parents.’’ 

‘‘But if they were swine,”’ said the stran- 

er, ‘‘how could the child be a ewe lamb?” 

Mr. Bill Ballad waved his hand in the 
dark and did not deign to reply. 

“The wedding,’’ he said, ‘‘was to have 
been to-day. That is, if to-day is to-day, 
and not already to-morrow, which is hard 
to establish in’ the dark. ‘Well, a certain 
young gentleman of romantical nature who 
was not acquainted with Miss Gremley, but 
who worships innocence and beauty, was so 
incensed by the affair when it came to his 
ears that he sought out this Heigh and 
pulled his nose for him.’’ 

‘‘Had the young gentleman been drink- 
ing?’’ asked the stranger. 

**He had,’’ said Mr. Bill Ballad. 

‘‘And what happened?”’ ~ 

“They fought back of the green church—and Heigh 
fell.’’ 

‘‘Good God!’’ cried the stranger, ‘‘dead?”’ 

“I don’t know,”’ said Mr. Bill Ballad witha shudda. 
‘*He fell horribly, and I ran away. 

“Then it was you?’ 

“It was,’’ said Mr. Ballad. 

“You risked your life for the happiness of a young 
woman whom you only knew by sight?” 

“T had been drinking,’’ said Mr. Ballad. 

“I do not believe it,’’ said the stranger strongly; 
“you are trying to make light of a wonderful and 
beautiful piece of chiv alry.’ 

“Call it that if you like,’’ said Mr. Bill Ballad. 

“T would like to shake your hand,”’ said the stranger. 
Mr. Bill Ballad (himself somewhat moved by the recol 
lection of his own wonderful and beautiful, if spiritu- 
ous, chivalry) thrust forth a hand in the dark, and as 
suddenly drew it back 

‘‘What is that?’ he said. 

“My petticoat,’’ said the stranger. 

‘Who are you?” said Mr. Ballad. 

“Tam Miss Gremley—where are you going?’ 

“After the lanthorn,’’ exclaimed Mr. Ballad. It 
took him half an hour of painful crawling, during 
which he did not swear once, to find it. He crawled 
back in triumph, and lighted it. Then he held it 
aloft. 

‘Let me look at you,’’ he said. He looked long into 
a pair of round, gray, glimmering eyes. 

‘*Forgive me,”’ he said in a faltering voice, 
I said about your parents.”’ 

“I forgive you,’’ said Miss Gremley. 

‘‘Forgive me for having sworn so abominably.”’ 

“I forgive you.”’ 

“Forgive me for boasting about the—the Heigh 
business.”’ 

“I forgive you—and I shall not forget.’’ 

During all this time he had continued to hold the 
lanthorn aloft the better to look into the gray eyes. 
His arm now began to tremble violently with the ten- 
sion on it, and he put down the lanthorn. 

“‘You are very beautiful,’’ he said. 

‘You also are pleasant to look at,"’ 


“In what way?” 


“for what 


said Miss Gremley. 
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‘““My life has not been handsome,” said Mr. Ballad with emotion. 
“That,’’ said Miss Gremley, ‘‘I shall never believe.” 
‘Did you run away because of—of Heigh?”’ 

‘“VeRs 

‘Poor child,’’ said Mr. Bailad. 

“Tam rich in my defender,” said MissGremley . . . 

‘Miss Gremley,’”’ said Mr. Ballad, ‘‘I am far from wishing to take an 
advantage of you, but the bulkhead against which you are leaning is, as I know 

y dolorous experience, harder than jasper. If you would care to regard my 
arm as a sort of buffer, and not asa part of the human male anatomy, I could 
contrive to make you a little more comfortable.” 

She leaned forward without hesitation and back against his encircling arm. 

And then, having blown out the lanthorn to save the oil, they sat in the 
derk, until Mr. Bill Ballad’s arm had lost all sensation, save that of bliss, and 
a «reat craving for food had settled in both. Then they relit the lanthorn and 
ate heartily and with laughter. 

“It seems warmer,’’ said Miss Gremley ; 
s—-southing.”’ 

‘It is smoother also,’’ said Mr. Ballad. 

‘‘How long do you suppose we have been in here?” 

‘‘Not more than ten minutes,’’ said Mr. Ballad politely. 

“I don’t know why it should,’’ said Miss Gremley, ‘‘but my head aches and 
I feel faint.’’ 

“The air in here must be pretty well used up by now,”’ said Mr. Bill 
Ballad. ‘*But I think we would best stick things out a little longer. If we’ve 
been beating to windward all this—I mean the ten minutes we have been in 
here—why, we can not have gotten far, and I for one don’t wish to be put 
ashore.”’ 


‘“‘we must have made considerable 


t ‘What shall you do when we get to Jamaica?” 


“JT shall try very hard to play the man and to look after you,’’ said Mr. 
Ballad. A pressure of the hand, unexpected and delicious, rewarded him, and 
unconsciously his right arm, which Miss Gremley had been told to regard as 
an inanimate buffer against hard woodwork, tightened. 

‘Does your head ache very much,” said Mr. Ballad, tenderly. 

Very,’’ said Miss Gremley. 

He shifted his right arm a little, and drew her close to him. His free hand 
sought her right cheek, and, very gently, he drew the aching little head down 
on his shoulder. He tipped his own head to the right so that his cheek rested 
against hers. : 

‘‘Jus’ a few more buffers,’’ he said ina breaking voice. 
comf'able?”’? She did not answer. She hung upon him limply. 
hand over her heart, but could not discern a single beat. . . . 

Mr. Bill Ballad never knew how he found the hatchway of their prison so 
easily and flung it open. It was a work of seconds only. Fresh air and the 
light of day rushed in, and Miss Gremley revived all at once, just as primroses 
open in the cool of evening. 

‘‘Come,”’ said Mr. Ballad, and he gave her his two hands to help her rise, 
“and we will go on deck... and do not forget that I shall take care of 
you. ... Kiss me, My Heart, and put heart into me. .. .” 

He took her in his arms, and, just as he made sure that she was only going 
to let him kiss her cheek, she smiled and put up her mouth like a little child. 

‘My love—my darling—my heart—my treasure—my comfort—my sweetheart 
—my—” began Mr. Ballad in a choking voice, but with the manful intention 
of saying ail the pretty names he knew. 

‘Better come up,’’ came a loud laughing voice down the hatchway. 

The grinning and rosy face of Jemmy was seen to be looking down upon the 
lovers. They went on deck. 

Mr. Bill Ballad rubbed his eyes and looked about him. Then he rubbed 
them again. 

During his incarceration the vessel had not moved, and he beheld, blinking, 
the familiar wharves of his natal town. The wind had subsided, and the 
afternoon, blue and sweet, shimmered exquisitely. 

Jemmy leaned against the foremast and roared with laughter. ‘‘The game’s 
up!’ exclaimed Mr. Bill Ballad, and, in spite of him, his voice shook. 

‘We don’t seem to have made as much southing as I had supposed, 
Miss Gremley. 

“‘Jemmy,”’ said Mr. Ballad, ‘‘why is this ship here and where is her crew?” 

“This ship,’ said Jemmy, ‘“‘has been set aside by the authorities to be 
coated with tar and burned as a naval spectacle to celebrate the fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Fire Hose Company. The Ma//ow sailed with 
the tide.’’ 

“Did you know that I was stowing away on the wrong ship?’’ asked Mr. 
Ballad sternly. 

‘‘Why, yes, 
never see my watch again. ... 
nothing to fear.’’ 

‘‘How about me?” said Mr. Ballad. 

Jemmy pulled as long a face as he could. 

‘‘Eater of men, manslayer, criminal, jail-bird,’’ he said sternly, ‘‘the pis- 
tols were loaded only with powder. It has also transpired that one of the legs 
upon which your late adversary stood to face you was of Spanish cork, fast- 
ened to the heroic stump of its flesh-and-blood predecessor by an exquisite 
arrangement of straps, pads and buckles. On receiving your fire, the hero 
seems to have flinched to such an extent that one of the straps broke. Hence 
the dreadful suddenness with which he came to the ground—”’ 

‘“‘But,’’ cried Mr. Ballad, delightfully agitated, ‘‘why then did he open and 
shut his mouth as if dying, and make such dreadful noises?” 

“It seems,’’ said Jemmy, ‘‘that his false fluting and perjured teeth were 
also dislodged and by him swallowed. They stuck in his throat and his life 
was despaired of until early this morning, when Dr. Scalpel, aided by Dr. 
Setit and a buttonhook, succeeded in fishing them up. They are not injured 
in the least. ... My dear boy, the whole town is laughing, Mr. Heigh has 
rushed from among us, his fingers in his ears, like Christian in ‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ and as for you, there is not a single copy of your book to be had 
for love or money. The printers are sweating out a new edition of five thou- 
sand copies.’’ 

“The Age of Folly,’’ said Mr. Bill Ballad. 

‘As for you, Miss Gremley,’’ said Jemmy, “‘I perceive that our young friend 
has told you those things which are best to hear, and as for me, I shall declare 
a holiday and get drunk.’’ They helped Miss Gremley into the skiff, and 
Jemmy set himself leisurely to the rowing. 

As the skiff neared the shore, it was seen that Mr. Caruthers’ long wharf 
was densely packed with people. From among them cheers, laughter and hats 

began torise. .. . 

“Do you by any chance feel sheepish?’’ said Miss Gremley. 

‘Not in the least,’’ said Mr. Bill Ballad; ‘‘it has always been sed heartfelt 
ambition to be a great man.”’ 


“Are you more 
He laid his 


”* said 


”* said Jemmy, ‘‘for I knew that if you got to Jamaica I would 
Miss Gremley, shall we go ashore? You have 
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WOODBERRY 
FOREST 
SCHOOL 


A select school for boys in the country, two 
and a half hours from Washington. Three 
large and imposing brick buildings, so con- 
nected as to be under one roof, equipped 
throughout with modern conveniences and 
scientific apparatus. Chemical and physical 
laboratories. Handsome new gymnasium and 
new dormitory complete in September, The 


masters, including the Head Master and his 
family, live in the buildings with the boys. 


The students have studies separate from their 
sleeping rooms, The athletic grounds are 
among the best in the state, and include base- 
ball and football fields, tennis courts, and a 
running track. The standing of representa- 
tives in colleges and universities unexcelled. 
A certificate from his last teacher required of 
every applicant. 

“The Woodberry Forest School is known to me not 
only by the reputation and success of the boys who 
come up from it to the University of Virginia, but 
also by personal visitation and inspection, It has 
high standards of scholarship and conduct, excel- 
lent material facilities, a beautiful situation in a 
salubrious climate, and a fine staff of well trained 
and enthusiastic teachers. These are things that in 
the end make a school great.’””, Wm. M. Thornton, 
Dean of Department of Engineering, Univ. of Va. 

“4 boys’ boarding school without its equal in the 
South.” Wm. L. Wilson, late President of Wash- 
ington and Lee Univ. 

* Weill known for the good conduct of its graduates 
and for their — 83 in their studies. 
Prof. Francis H. Smith, Univ. of Va. 

“By location, associations, equipment, thorough- 
ness of work, attention to character-building, and 
refining family influences, Woodberry Forest de- 
serves, as it has, the patronage of choice youth.” 

Prof. Chas. W. Kent, Univ. of Va. 

“T recommend Woodberry Forest School in behalf 
of sound and thorough educational training.” 

Prof. Wm. E. Peters, Univ. of Va. 

“Woodberry Forest School is one of the best in the 
State of Virginia, both in material equipment and 
in the capacity of the men who conduct it.” 

Prof. R. H. Dabney, Univ. of Va. 

“Worthy of the confidence and patronage of ail 
who seek the best preparatory training under the 
best influences.” 

Pres. Geo. H. Denny, Washington and Lee Univ. 

“Its material equipment is unusually complete, 
but even more attractive is the atmosphere of gentle- 
manliness that pervades the school.” 

Prof. W. S. Currell, Washington and Lee Univ, 

For catalogue with views, address 





J. CARTER WALKER, M. A., Orange, Va. 





LOOK FOR NAME IN STRAP 


The 
Berkeley 









Patent Colt, with Dull 
Matt Top, Blucher Lace. 
One of our new styles. 


Medium Rounding Toe. 


Style and workmanship appeal to the 
man of discriminating judgment. The 
good opinion formed by first acquain- 
tance is confirmed by the soundest test 
that can be applied to footwear—the 
test of wear. 
Style a 80 shows “ ‘a fit for every 
oot.”” Send for it. 
My. styles “all for $5.00 


Florsheim & Company 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


















THIS TINTED 


BULGARIAN CLOTH 
CENTERPIECE 
WITH PURCHASE RICHARDSONS EMBROIDERY SILKS 


We will send you postpaid, our Special Cen- 


terpiece Embroidery Outfit, containing 


One 22-inch aan Art Cloth Centerpiece, 
Tinted in Color: 

Six Skeins Richardson’ s Grand Prize Wash 
Embroidery Silk. 

One Diagram Lesson—every stitch numbered— 
showing exactly how to work design 


if you will send us 24 cents to cover cost of silk. 


This Centerpiece is the rare and popular Bulgarian 


Art Cloth—especially imported by us. 


The six skeins of silk alone, in the Outfit, would cost 


you at retail what we charge you for the entire Outfit. 


Consequently we give you the Centerpiece and Dia- 


gram Lesson Free. 


Your choice of three new designs, Carnation, 
American Beauty Rose or Violet. 


We make this offer because we want you to use Rich- 
ardsons Silk and know for yourself that it is the best 


in the world. 

Send us 12 two-cent stamps (24 cents) today—mention 
design wanted and get six skeins silk, Free Bulgarian 
Art Cloth Centerpiece and Diagram Lesson. 
now Address envelope to 


Do it 


FREE 

















is the ideal combination of the Oriental 
Narghile without its clumsiness, and the 
if Occidental pipe without its injurious 
‘ eflisia on tha heakth ot the masher. 
43 ; The Turkish Water Pipe affords 
Pag healthiest smoke as proved 
yy the proverbial longevity of 
oe parks. The famous Turco- 
American Glass Pipe is oe 
table pipe with all the health 
comforts of the Narghile 
and the ever-readiness 
of the every day 
pipe. 









Through 
its clear, 
non-breaka- 
ble glass bow! 
you can see 
every wreath of 
amoke, in itself 
the greatest delight 
to the fastidious pipe 
smoker. he nicotine 
is segregated absolutely 
in the bottom of the bowl. 
Thus the Tureo-American 
Pipe assures a delightfully 
dry, clear. clean smoke. No 
biting the tongue, no wet to- 
haceo remnants to throw away as 
every bit of tobaceo in the pipe 
is consumed to a clear white ash. 
Smoke it a week, and you will be so 

~ attached to it that you would not part 
with it for many times the amount of its cost. But if not entirely 
satisfactory in every respect, return it and we will send back your 
money. Length 51g in. Price $1 postpaid. Booklet for the asking. 


The Turco-American Pipe Co.,7 East Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
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You Will Be Interested 


to know if you are about to build or re- 
decorate one room or an entire house, 
that Chicago Varnish Company offers the 
services of Margaret Greenleaf as Con- 
sulting Decorator to all who use their 
materials. They offer also to make pur- 
chases as well as selections of wal! cover- 
ing, drapery materials (submitting sain- 
ples) as well as furniture, rugs, and all 
that goes to make a home complete. 

Full color schemes are supplied upon 
request, with sampie panels showing the 
beautiful wood finishes for floors and 
standing wood work made by Chicago 
Varnish Company. The addresses of 
dealers in your own town, carrying any 
of these materials, will be furnished you. 
If unable to procure them locally, how- 
ever, our Decorative Department will be 
pleased to order for you, and no commis- 
ston will be charged. 

Write for further particulars to the New 
York office of Chicago Varnish Company, 
No. 22 Vesey Street. 











Established 1865 ae 

















Agents Earn 
$75 to $250 
a Month 
Selling «NOVELTY KNIVES” 


Your name, address, photo or handles; also 
lodges, ieties, etc. Finely tempered razor 
steel blades. Big Profits. Good commission paid. 
Send 2¢ stamp for great special offer to agents. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 40, Bar 8t., CANTON, 0. 








Y NOT LEARN 











not overworked. 

only practical, thorough and personal instruction, 

ye teach by mail and guarantee success. tasy terms, 
Write for large interesting FREE catalogue. 

THE DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
Dept. E, Detroit, Mich. 











“Oldest and largest schovui of its kind.” 








GN PAINTING? 


Show Card Writing or Lettering. Only field 


Separat® courses. Ours is the 
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The Infant in the 
Nurse's Arms. 


(? is 


For Shakespeare’s Seven Ages 


That Horlick’s Malted Milk is the best 
milk-food for the baby is proved by 
thousands of healthy infants everywhere. 
It is pure, rich milk, so modified and en- 
riched with the extract of selected malted 
grains as to be easily digested by the 
weakest stomach, Ready at a moment’s 
notice by simply stirring in water. No 
additional milk or cooking is required, 

Very sustaining for nursing mothers. 
A healthful, invigorating food drink for 
everybody, from infancy to old age. A 
glassful taken hot before retiring induces 
restful sleep. 

A sample, vest pocket lunch case, also 
booklet, giving valuable recipes, sent 
free, if mentioned. At all druggists. 








ASK FOR HORLICK'S; others 
are imitations. 


Horlick’s Food Co., 
Racine Wis., U.S. A. 


London, 
England, 





Montreal, 
Canada. 























PIANO 
ORGAN 
VIOLIN. 


Thousands of pupils have found 
our Home Study Method a 
thorough and most satisfactory 
course. You need not know 
one note of music or anything 
about your instrument to begin 
lf you have some knowledge of 
music the instruction is fitted to 


ry 
GUIT AR 
your need. We teach you every- 
thing from the rudiments to com- 


BANJO 
position and harmony. No street 4 ; 
car or railroad fares to pay. No CORN 4 
going to the teacher or waiting x 

MANDOLIN 


for the teacher to come to you 

No missing lessons on account aan. 
of time or weather. Lessons 

reach you regularly by mail each week, to be 
taken up and studied when it suits your conven 
ience. A permanent course of instruction always 
ready for review. Your only expense will be for 
music, books, material and postage used during 
the term of forty-eight weeks, which is small, 
We guarantee success or refund your money. 


50 FREE SCHOLARSHIPS GIVEN 


Send to-day for our handsome booklet and testimoni 
als; they are free and will reach you by return of mail. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Est. 7 Years Box 44G, Union Square, New York 














$4 4.00 
2 DOWN 
And $6.00 per month 
without interest will 
buy a high grade 
No. § rebuilt 
FAY-SHOLES 
TYPEWRITER 
Looks like new; 
writes like new; 
has standard key- , 
















keys printing 
86 characters; 
takes paper 


934 in. wide; “SS 

writes a line 74¢ in. Fully 
long; is fast enough for Guaranteed 
the speediest operator; runs 

easy, wi 1 wear as long as any new machine 


made; fully guaranteed. 


EASY PAYMENT PRICE, $50.00 
$2.50 less for cash with order 
If you buy and are not satisfied, return the 
machine and we will send your money back 
promptly. Send first payment and two or three 
references or write for further information and 
sample of writing. 
No. 2 Model $37.50 on Easy Payments 
Fay-Sholes Company, 134 Rees St., Chicago 
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$2.50 which are the equal 
in style and durability of 
any $3.50 shoe sold. Why 
them? 


not buy Perhaps 


you never realized that a fine Goodyear 


OOOO eas ss 
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BEACoeSHOF Beacon Shoes are made 
be xt in all fashionable styles 
“~~ and leading leathers - Box 
Calf, Patent Colt, Vici 
Kid, Velour Calf, etc. 
The Beacon (Lighthouse) 
trade-mark is stamped on 
the sole. The union stamp 
also appears, vouching for 
standard labor and health- 
ful workshops. 
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pair of shoes you buy thereatter. 
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We sell men’s shoes at a 


LIGHT TO SHOE BUYERS 


Welt Shoe could be sold at that price. It 


were not satisfied with the profit of five cents a pair. 


Beacon Shoe $2.50 


One Dollar Safe in Your Pocket 
Your Feet Well Dressed as Before 


The last point is important—the proof is simple. 


could not if we did not make and sell 5,000 pairs every working day, and if we 


Here’s our claim: 


Buy one pair and compare 


them by every test with the last shoes you wore, and you will save $1.00 on every 


How to Buy the Beacon Shoe 


We are establishing exclusive agencies with 


est agent. 
your 


vicinity, we will 
charging 25 cents extra for express (total cost 
$2.75), 
al Write to-day. 


leading shoe dealers in all towns and cities. 
Send us your name, and we will send our cata- 
logue, ‘‘Beacon Light,”’ and the name of our near- 


If the Beacon Shoe is not on sale in 
sell by mail—simply 
+ 


and agree to fit you. Is that fair? 


F. M. HOYT SHOE COMPANY, 360 Lincoln Street, Manchester, New Hampshire 


The largest makers of $2.50 Shoes in the world. 
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Hotel Somerset 





BOSTON, MASS. 





Ten minutes by Electrics or Carriage from 
Railway Stations, places of amusement and 
shopping centres. 


FRANK C. HALL 


Manager 
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Write 
for Catalogue C-105 
An illustrated treatise 
describing attractive libraries 
built on the Globe-Wernicke plan 
of ‘elastic’? unit construction 


The Globe “Werenicke Co, 


CINCINNATI 





¢ 

, 
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| 
The city’s leading Hotel and the fash- 
ionable centre of the famous Back Bay. 
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Don’t simply 
“vet a cake of soap,” 
Get good soap. Ask 
for Pears and you 
have pure soap. 
Then bathing will 
than 


mere cleanliness; it 


mean more 


will be luxury at 
trifling cost. 


Sales increasing since 1789. 











Summer Cottages 


M & M PORTABLE HOUSES 





2 
Automobile Houses 
Children’s Play Houses 
Hunters’ Cabins 
Photograph Galleries, Etc. | 
Made by automatic machinery where the wood . 
grows. Better built and better looking than you 
can have construc’ed at home and at much less cost. 
Wind and water tight. Artistic in design. Con- 
structed on the Unit System. (Panels interchange- 
able.) Houses shipped complete in every detail. 
Can be erected and ready for occupancy from 6 to 
24 hours after arrival at destination, according to 
size of house. 

NO NAILS. NO STRIKES. 
NO CARPENTERS. NO WORRY. 
Everything fits. Anyone can erect them. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
Write today for catalogue. Tell us what you 
want and we will give you a delivered price at once. 
MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 
630 way, Saginaw, Mich. 
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you ean save much of the retailer’s hig! 
prices by buying direct from us, the manu- 
facturers, $10.00 worth of 


Larkin Laundry and Toilet Soaps, 
Toilet Articles, Coffee, Teas, 
Spices, Extracts, Baking Powder 


and many other Home Needs, and receive a 
$10.00 Premium free—a pair of Ventnor Wilton 
Rugs (27x54), or your cnoice from hundreds 
of other valuable articles. Larkin Quality is 
appreciated by millions of regular, satisfied 
customers. 


START A CLUB-OF-TEN 


with nine of your neighbors. Each will 

secure a $10.00 Premium free, by purchasing 

one dollar's worth of Larkin Products a 

month for ten months. The average family 
can use more than that. The Club is easily 
conducted, very popular and profitable, and 
organizers are liberally rewarded. Let us 
tell you more. 


Write for New Premium List No. 19 


and Larkin Product Booklet. Also ask 
about Club-of-Ten Plan. 
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Litthitt Co 
Established, 1875 BUFFALO, N. Y. 








The Most 
Peaceable 
Citizen 

Has 

Occasion to ’/ 
Revolver 


REVOLVER 


Write for Catalog 








Harrington & Richardson 
Arms Co. 
347 PARK AVENUE 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
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WINTER CLOTHING OFFER: 


FREE SAMPLE AND 
TRIAL, PROPOSITION | 
If you would have any use for a heavy or me- | 
dium weight all wool Suit, Overcoat or Ul-, 
ster, then DON’T BUY ELSEWHERE at an j 
price, under any circumstances, until you cut } 
this advertisement out and maii it tous. Y« 
will then receive by return mail free, post- | 
aid, the Grandest Clothing Offer ever | 
eard of. You will get FREE a big book of | 
cloth samples of Men’s Clothing, FREE an ex- ; 
tra quality cloth tape measure (yard measure). { 
i a book of Latest Fashions, description- | 
and illustrations of all kinds of clothing for } 
men. We will explain why we can sell at prices i 
so much lower than were ever before known, « 
mere fraction of what others charge. We wil! 
explain our simple rules so you can take your 
own measure and how we guarantee a perfect 
fit. You will get our Pree Trial Offer, our 
Pay After Received Proposition. With the 
free outfit goes a special sample order blank for 
ordering, return envelopes, etc., ete. You can get 
a whole Suit, an extra pair of Pants an: 
an Overcoat under our offer for about ONE- 
what some Chicago tailors would charge 
for one single pair of pants. The offer you 
will get will astonish and please you. Prices 01 
the best clothes made reduced to next to nothing compared with 
what you have been paying. DON’T BUY CLOTHES until you 
cut this ad. out and send to us, and see what you get by return mail, 


FAID: asses, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., tztwors 
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A GLANCE AT gm RECENT FICTION 





By ROBERT BRIDGES 


*“Hand-made”’ Fiction 


HE publication in full of the text of Mr. Henry James’s lecture on 
Balzac has brought to a focus the many scattering comments that the 
meagre reports of it evoked. ‘These, boiled down, amount to little 
more than this: that Mr. James is hard to understand, but that his 
cture is amusing. It zs amusing for two reasons—the remarkable insight of 
me skilful craftsman into the methods of another, and the constant play of 
delicate metaphor in which Mr. James clothes his deducticns. 

His opening figure of critics as shepherds, novelists as a flock of sheep to 

e carefully guarded, and the public as a pack of ravening wolves is a revela- 
tion of his attitude. He believes that in this country the shepherds have 
leserted the sheep to the wolves—but there are still two or three of them 
iiding behind a hedge or sitting on a limb up a tree. Having with rare 
vurtesy put his audience with the ravening wolves, Mr. James with the same 
-asy deference puts himself with the two or three elect up a tree who are able 
to shed the light of true culture for the guidance of the lost sheep. 

If the reader modestly puts himself among the sheep or the wolves he may 
vather considerable entertainment from the performance. If the reader is a 
‘oman she has the satisfaction of knowing that she is ‘‘our dear, everybody’s 
lear, Jane,’? who has been found by editors and authors ‘‘so amenable to 
pretty reproduction in every variety of what is called tasteful, and in what 
seemingly proves to be salable, form.”’ 

Our dear Jane must realize, then, that she is largely responsible for the 
immense crates of machine-made fiction which the publishers manufacture 
because Jane likes it. But the ‘‘two or three of us left’? up a tree prefer 
the hand-made article, and among the producers of hand-made fiction, Mr. 
James without a single reservation puts Balzac. 

It is probable that Mr. James never took the trouble to inquire how many 
thousands upon thousands of copies of even the hand-mdde Balzac have 
been fed to Jane by her mercenary friends the publishers; or how eagerly 
Jane devours others of those hand-made novels that Mr. James, up his own 
particular tree, condescendingly adinits to be classics. 

It is a very big country, Mr. James, and you can’t grasp all of its possi- 
bilities and refinements in one Visit in twenty years, devoted to lecturing 
to young ladies! 


Kipling’s Latest Story 


to gentle side of Kipling—the appreciative, the fanciful, and domesti- 
cally human—pervades his recent story in ‘‘The Century,” ‘An Habitation 
Enforced.’’ There is not a single jarring note in it—no bluster, no jeers, 
no technical slang. Even the American millionaire and his wife are the right 
kind—people of refinement and delicate sensibilities—open to all the influences 
of old England. They are not after titles, or clothes, or castles—simply ret 
and rejuvenation. And they found a home. 

Kipling is a master in reproducing an atmosphere. The deserted old 
house of Friars Pardon, with its rich associations, its dignity and age-long 
quiet, is visualized for us, so that we live in it and feel its charm, as’ the 
Chapins did. There is hardly any story—it is just the renovation of the young 
Americans, tired of stress and struggle, by their absorption into the life ot 
this old place and its dependent people. Hundreds of families over here are 
groping toward that kind of peace by seeking remote districts and building 
homes—but it is hard to do it where there are so few of the traditions ot 
unchanging stability. 

My friend, the Poet, said of the tale: ‘‘It isn’t a story; it is a literary 
exercise by an expert craftsman who wrote it to please himself.” 


A Don Quixote in Italy 


op erated HEWLETT. among present-day writers, is in a class by himself. 
He is enamoured of what is old in England and particularly in Italy. He 
not only tries to reproduce the life of the times, but to convey something of 
ne flavor of its literature. In his latest novel ‘The Fool Errant’’ he has 
oh inted a young Englishman of education in the Italy of the first half of the 
eighteenth century, and he has made tie Englishman the vehicle for telling 
his own story. ‘To see eighteenth-century Italy through English eyes of the 
same century, and reproduce it in modern English that is, nevertheless, satur= 
ated with the old spirit, is a trebly artificial undertaking. That is the prev- 
alent impression made by Hewlett—that he is an expert literary juggler. 

But when once you get by the artificial barrier there is much in his stories 
that is human, passionate, and moving. ‘‘The Fo>l Errant’’ is often a provok- 
ing book—seemingly inconsequent, but really a kind of Don Quixote in its 
subtle revelation of a genuine character—a sensitive idealist, with high moral- 
ity, placed in degrading circumstances. The hero in his own defence at the 
end of the story says: “If Iam justly to be called a Fool then, and my folly a 
vice, it is because it has ever been a ruling need of my nature to be naked, 
and to desire to deal nakedly with my neighbors. I speak of the soul, 
and of spiritual and moral matters.’ 

The adventures of a soul like this in the Italy of that time were sure to be 
surprising. Right-minded, he consorted with murderers and worse; with the 
best intentions he slew his enemies, and betrayed the woman he most loved and 
reverenced. 

The whole narrative is a queer medley of what is gross seen through a clean 
mind. Quixotic is the right adjective to describe the story, which will vastly 
interest a few, puzzle more, and bore a great many. 


“Let us play at being exciting” 


VERY different kind of artificiality pervades ‘‘Rose of the World,”’ by 

Agnes and Egerton Castle. They have no serious aspirations for style or 
subject. They are glib narrators of ingenious impossibilities. Their heroine, 
who is pale and surpassingly beautiful—we are told, but who never reveals 
any sort of cnarm—talls in love with her late husband through reading his 
letters and journals, after his — death and her marriage to a pompous 
Lieutenant-Governor in India here is some originality in that, but the 
people never touch the outer edge of anybody’s sympathies. They are clev- 
erly painted chessmen in a game of no great complexity. The hero is very 
English, and in the crisis of the story exclaims: ‘“‘I can not find a moment’s 
peace out of the house. Come, we’ll have a cup of tea together’’—which is 
the one touch of nature in the comedy of ‘let us play at being exciting.”’ 


The President’s New Poet 


O one will accuse President Roosevelt of having a poetic temperament, and 
yet any one who has read his books will recall how apposite are the quo- 
tations which he prefixes to them, or which he uses in them. He is an omniv- 
orous and acute reader, and is frank in his appreciation of what he likes, 


direct to us. 
MENTOR KNITTING 
MILLS 

» Cleveland, Ohio 





now, and if he does 
he will get it for you. 
you must have it, and if he 
doesn’t supply you, 






Does your underwear fit as well as this? If not, try 
Mentor Comfort Union suits made for men, also for 
women and children. 

No drawers to slip down, no shirt to crawl up, no weight on the 
hips. Very soft to the touch, elastic to the form, cut to the lines 
of the figure, made of the famous Mentor fabric—absorbent, 
non-shrinkable,—they are the acme of underwear comfort. 


4 a 
Send fi S. I $ 

end for Free Samples” |. 

of Mentor fabrics, and our book giving the **Reason <O Sept. 
Why” and actual photographs illustrating the 

various styles of Mentor Comfort Underwear for mN _— 

men, women and children—Union and Two WS MILLs, 

Piece Suits. NY Cleveland, Ohio, 

Ask your merchant if he sells Mentor «* Gentlemen: Please 
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send mea copy of your 
book on Mentor Underwear 
and free samples of fabrics. 
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THIS MACHINE MADE 
'| $12.65 IN ONE DAY 


Small Investment Quick and Sure Profit 


This is one of the 200 different 
coin-operated, money-making 
Mills Automatic Amusement 
Machines, which are daily 
earning large incomes for 
their owners. Your opportu- 
nity is just as good as C. L, An- 
derson, Peoria, Ill., had. 

He says:—‘‘Punching Bag Ar- 
rived 4 o’clock yesterday after- 
noon, Opened it this morning at 
9 o’clock and took out $12.65."" 

John F. Fuller, Mt. Airy, N.C., 
says:—‘ I have taken 39,000 pen- 
nies out one of your Mills Bag 
Punching Machines in the past 13 
months.” That means he doubled 
his money every 60 days. Just think 
what several such machines would 
do for you. 

We make money-making machines 
from $15 up. It does not matter 
whether you live in a small town or 
a big city, they will earn you a large, 
independent income without work or 
worry. Perfectly legitimate. Mills 
Machines frequently pay for them- 
selves in ten days. After that it is 
all profit. They are regular mints 
at picnics, parks, county fairs, any 

store or wherever people are to be 

found. Everybody patronizes a 
Mills Amusement Machine—men, 
women and children, There 
is no work — just count the 
profits. 























If you have any sum of money—$15 or more—to 
invest in a sure money-maker, don't fail to write 
to-day for our booklet No. 51, *‘How to Make Money 
Fast.” It’s Free. 


MILLS NOVELTY CO. 
Il to 23 South Jefferson Street, Chicago, Ill. 











is the natural 


body covering. 

It is made on 

entirely differ- 

» ent principles 

from other underwear, Inside it is a 

fleece made up of thousands of tiny 

loops of wool—the Wright’s loop-fleece 
principle, 

This fabric gives the skin the needed 
ventilation and enables the pores to 
breathe freely and easily—meaning body 
warmth, freedom from colds, a natural 
condition of theskin—HEALTH, 

The downy softness of the ‘‘fleece of 
comfort’’is a wonderful contrast to com- 
mon underwear, 

With all these advantages dealers sell 
Wright’s Health Underwear at the same 
price as other kinds, Ask for it. 

Write for free booklet, 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
75 Franklin St., New York 








SPENCERIAN 
| TesSisséetie’ STEEL PENS 


| | over forty yeats 
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— N21Z. PEN C 





















PEN CO. 
mao) Ce oct 


Select a pea for gour writing ;,o. 
a sample card of special numbers for cor- 
respondence, 12 pens for 10c., postpaid. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


349 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 








on 
Credit 


¥ CARAT QUALITY A-1 
$72.50 
OTHER GRADES OF SAME 
SIZE AS LOW AS $50. 
Terms $12. Casn, $6. Pen Montn 





IAMONDS are sometimes a NECESSITY as 
handmaid to success, ofttimes a source of 
EASURE and always a GOOD INVEST- 
T. The voiume of business which 
comes to us by reason of our liberal terms 
enables us to sell diamonds ON CREDIT at 
practically CASH prices; the ONLY objection to buy- 
ing on credit is thus removed, 

Let us send you on approval, express prepaid, » half- 
carat diamond set, in mounting like illustration or in 
ANY STANDARD 14-Kt. solid goid mounting. If ring 
is as represented, pay express agent $12.00. If you 
prefer that goods be sent by registered mail, send first 
payment WITH order. Balance may be paid monthly. 
YOUR reputation for honesty is OUR security. 

pages hg Ring C atalog Ne ». ZB. 
Ith of Diame nds fre m % t 
Seuaaial 1 in Watches, ask for Spec ial € ‘atalog Z AS 


pie Class 


Herbert [j.JoSenh isin 


213 (25) STATE ST., CHICAGO 


Established 1882 Reapomaibility $260,000.00 
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WE WANT TO PUT 


A FOSTER’ S sen, RANGE 


=, IN sOwat caer AT OUR 
\ N EXPENSE ON 






360 Days Approval Test 


We might fell you about our 
range for ten years with- 
out convincing you of its 
good qualities. Proof has 
to come in your own kitch- 
en by actual use and to 
make this proof without 
risk to you we ask you to 
let us send you one (freight 
prepaid) with this under- 
standing in black and 
white and guaranteed by 
a $10,000 Bank Bond. “It must give you 30 days entire satis- 
faction before you pay us a single cert, and 260 days perfect wear 
before the money becomes ours.” Write to-day for free catalog 
No. 100, showing ranges at one-third less than dealers charge 
and explaming our free ‘rial offer to you. 


FOSTER RANGE AND STOVE CO., 8t. Louis, Mo, 




















THE BEST LIGHT 











The 

most brilliant, 

economical light made. 

Our light gives 100-candle 

power at the small cost of 
2c per week 









Is portable and there is no dirt, 
grease, odor or smoke. Over 100 dif- 
ferent styles—every one warranted. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere 

THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
Owners of Original Patents, 
7-35 E Sth Street 
Canton, O. 
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Where Can You Get 
More Music or Fun 
For the Money 
Than in An 


EDISON 
Phonograph? 


It combines in one instrument 

more varieties of high class 

music and fun than any other 
automatic entertainer. 


Read What It Does 


It tells funny stories :—tlie equal of the 
best monologues of the vaudeville stage. 
If you can’t tell a laughable story well, 
get the Phonograph to do it for you. 

It sings songs:—any kind and style, so- 
prans, contralto, tenor, bass, male or 
mixed quartettes, duets, or sextettes; 
popular, operatic, or sacred music. 

It renders instrumental music: -— so per- 
fectly that you can imagine the original 
i ument or band is being played in 

room. While the volume is not too 
loud for "the house, the tempo, tone- 
quality, and expression are splendid. 

It provides music for dancing: — The 
records are made especially for this pur- 
pose, under the direction of a noted 
dance master, and “those for square 
dances are furnished with and without 
calls. Learn to dance in private or 
teach your children at home, with the 
Phonograph as acoumepen st 

It entertains children as well as adults: 

A boon to busy mothers. No matter 
how fretful the children may be, they 
will listen to the Phonograph with ré ipt 
attention for hours. 

Rotertetes visitors or sick people :— Un- 
expected visitors can be delightfully 
entertained by the Phonograph, and it 
cheers the > invalid and relieves the tedi 
um of convalescence like nothing else. 

It records voices and Sastrementes You 
or your friends can recite, sing or play 
to the Phonograph and thus m ~ a per- 
manent — for future re production. 
Make records of your children’s voices, 
or your rat eta friends’ performances. 
They will be valued in lat 


Edison Phonographs and Edison 
Gold Moulded Records are the re- 
sults of the inventive genius of Thos. 
A. Edison and have been improved 
and perfected until today they are rec 
ognized as pre-eminent in the repro 
duction of sound. Thousands are in 
use everywhere and the rapidly in- 
cre: asing demand taxes the resources 
of the Company. 


The Phonographs cost from $10 up 
and the records 35c. each. Vow are in- 
vited to call on the nearest Phonograph 
dealer and hear any of our thousands of 
records free of charge. Write today for 
address of nearest dealer and our new 
Phonograph Booklet, ‘‘Home Entertain- 
ments With the Edison Phonograph.” 
This booklet can be had in no other way. 


National Phonograph Co., Orange, N. J. 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco, London 


. 
I. C. 8, Language Courses Taught by Edison 
Phonograph 


Fill in and mail this coupon 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO. 


12 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. ' 


Please send me 
“Home Entertainments” 
and New List of Edison Records 


| St. and No... 


' City 


I yew have a Phonograph, 


please give its number 
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49 Made to Your 

Measure 
You give us your measurements—syou select the 
goods from samples we send you—we guarantee 
to fit you—gwaranice the finished suit to please 
“peo ig ame If it doesn’t—you get your money 
back, We take a// the risk. Write for the samples. 
We want you to realize one thing — thoroughly, It is 
utterly impossible for anyone to make a satisfactory suit for 
Zess money. Many are advertised, but they are not good 
enough for us to sell. You may rely upon it as an indisputa- 
ble fact, that xo house in America is making as good a suit as 

we offer here for less than one-third more money. ; 

Our catalogue (it’s free) shows many other models. Gives 
you the correct New York Stvles. Write for this catalogue, 


Learn what New York is Wearing. It contains 
500 Pages of 


New York Fashions for Fall 


Cloaks, Suits, Furs, Skirts, Shirtwaists, everything needed 
for men’s or women’s wear or in the home. A General Ency- 
clopedia of the Largest Dry Goods and Department Store 
under one roof in this entire country. 
If you are interested in knowing and having the advance 
New York Styles, if interested in saving money, write us for 
this catalogue. It places the New York Market at your dis- 
posal, the pleasure of New York Styles, Macy’s Prices—ad/ 
» are yours for the asking. Write us a postal—-to-day—xow— 
asking for our catalogue. Address Room 21, 


MACY’S, Herald Square, NEW YORK 











i Our 20 Years 
of Film 
EXPERIE 


If there is any one line of business in which experience is 
more important than in any other, that line is the manufacture 
of highly sensitive photographic goods. And of all photographic 
processes, film making is the most difficult. It has taken us 
more than twenty years to learn what we know about making 
film. 

And in that twenty years we have also learned how to make 
the perfect raw materials which are absolutely essential to the 
manufacture of film—materials which cannot be obtained in the 
market with a certainty that they will be what they should be. 
We nitrate our own cotton for the film base; we nitrate our own 
silver for the emulsion. We go further, we even make the acid 
with which the cotton and silver are nitrated. Wherever it is 
possible to improve the completed product by manufacturing the 
raw material, we erect a factory and make that raw material. 

Five years ago we felt that we were approaching film per- 
fection, but no concern, even if it could make film as good as 
that was, could compete in quality with the Kodak N. C. Film 
of to-day. But experience is not the only advantage that our 
chemists and film makers enjoy. They have access to the 
formulae of the chemists who make the best dry plates in the 
world. The Kodak films of to-day have in them the combined 
knowledge of the most expert film makers and the most expert 
plate makers. 

The wise amateur will be sure that he gets the film with 
experience behind it. There are dealers, fortunately not many, 
who try to substitute inferior films from inexperienced makers, 
the only advantageous feature which these films possess being 

e ‘‘ bigger discount to the dealer’’. Amateurs, especially those 
who leave their Kodaks with the dealer to be loaded, should make 
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sure that substitution is not practised against them. 

The film you use is even more important than the camera 
you use. Be sure it’s Kodak film with which you load your 
Kodak. 


Remember: 


If it isn’t Eastman, it isn’t Kodak Film. 





Look for ‘‘ Eastman” on the box. 
Look for “‘ Kodak” on the spool end. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


The Kodak City. 


INSIST ; 


on this trade mark when the 


tailor shows you the goods: 


are a -matter of 
necessity. 


_ Their quality 
a sty le a matter 
“ot choice. 


Start right and 
be sure you have 
the cloth of the 
right quality---the 
product of the lar- 
gest manufacturers 
of woolen and 
worsted cloths 1 


its world. 
Style? The 


American Woolen 
Company pfro- 
duces 60,000 dif- 
ferent styles and 
fabrics each year 
--overcoatings and 
sulting 

Your tailor can 
get you some of 
them if you insist. 


AMERICAN 
WOOLEN 


COMPANY. 
Wm.M.Wood, President 
BOSTON,MASS. 
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A GLANCE AT RECENT FICTION 


(Continued from page 21) 











often sending for the authors to talk about their books with them. He does 
this because he likes it. 

It is very natural, therefore, that he should say what he thinks of a volume 
of verse by Edwin Arlington Robinson, published eight years ago, and write 
a short article about it. Any one who reads the book will discover that the 
President has put his finger on the best things in it. He has found true poetry 
there, and has, with good judgment, pointed it out. That is straightforward 
and fine, but ‘‘real critics’? would rather sneer at the poetry and poke fun at 
the President—such is their superior nature. 

Mr. Robinson’s more recent volume, ‘‘Captain Craig,’”’ is more ambitious 
than ‘‘The Children of the Night’’—but is not so well weeded out. The title 
poem has over two thousand lines in blank verse, which has a great deal of the 
colloquial and intimate quality of some of Browning’s longer pieces. There 
ire stretches of commonplace, and islands of didacticism. There is also shrewd 
philosophy, biting satire, a touch of weirdness, and bits of poetic fancy. 

The whole poem reveals the honest philosophy of an intellectual vagabond— 
a sort of Villon of New England, without his vices; a Maine Socrates with a 
bit of the laughter of Aristophanes. 

At its worst the poem descends to rather bald, uninteresting prose; at its best 
it has a melody and swing that are alluring, even when the meaning is vague. 

There is an original point of view in all the poems, a way of-looking at life 
that is half cynical, but altogether in earnest where things that count are 
involved. The poet is something of an Anarchist toward conventional things. 
He is as Democratic as Whitman, but his sense of satire keeps him from being 
absurd. 

This is a good specimen of the verse in ‘‘Captain Craig’’: 


” 


“Do you think the golden tone Songs calling, and the Princess in your 
Of that far-singing call you all have heard arms, 
Means any more for you than you should Remember, if you like, from time to 
. 


e time, 
Wise-heartedly, glad-heartedly yourselves? Down yonder where the clouded millions 
Do this, there is no more for you to do; go, 

And you have no dread left, no shame, no Your bloody-knuckled scullions are not 


scorn. slaves, 
And while you have your wisdom and your Your children of Alnaschar are not 
gold, fools.” 


The Social Aspirations of Mrs. Radigan 


ELSON LLOYD'S venture into social satire is entitled ‘‘Mrs. Radigan’’— 

the story of a Climber from Kansas City, who wanted to be ‘‘smart,’’ and 
who succeeded. Mrs. Radigan is a woman of many agreeable qualities. You 
don’t climb by being offensive to everybody. She deserved to ‘‘get there’’ by 
reason of her shrewdness and prevailing good-nature. You feel that Mrs. 
Radigan herself will laugh with you at her own foibles, which George Meredith 
says is the right attitude for the Comic Spirit. 

The young man, through whom Mr. Lloyd tells the story, is himself a 
climber, ingenuous but clever, who went into real estate because ‘‘all the co- 
tillon leaders are in real estate or architecture, as dancing is a branch of their 
business.”’ 

The humor of the book is pervasive and good-natured, and the hits are fair 
and pertinent to present social conditions. Miss Pearl Veal is a heroine that 
any aspiring real estate agent would be proud to marry. That she did not 
accept the Duke of Nocastle is proof of what the moralists call the ‘‘ultimate 
soundness”’ of Kansas City ideals. 

Mr. J. Madison Mudison of the Cholmondeley Club is a typical worldling 
whose working hypothesis is ‘‘It is just as well to be smart as to be famous.” 
The whole book is amusing, well-mannered, acute, and true to modern condi- 
tions. It is good to be laughed at in this way. 


Mrs. Goodwin’s Novel, with Epigrams 


ONSIDERABLE facility in writing, a knowledge of modern people in the 

conditions and circumstances of modern New York, and a knack at epi- 
grams are the salient features of ‘‘Claims and Counterclaims,’’ by Maud Wilder 
Goodwin. The heroine is one of the numerous young ladies of fiction who live 
on the north side of Washington Square. Residence there is the stamp of a 
certain quality in fiction, just aS a big cane marks a ‘‘dude’”’ in all vaudeville 
performances. If all Washington Square heroines met in convention they 
would outnumber the real population of that conservative neighborhood. They 
are all haughty, of distinguished descent and comfortable fortune. Almost 
without exception they are at first rather cruel to the men they really love. 

The young Doctor in this story, who comes from the country to make his 
way in New York, and falls in with the heroine, is a good deal of a man, with 
a nicely adjusted conscience. He needs it, for he is called upon to decide 
whether he shall reveal the rascalities of the man who saved his life to the 
father of the girl he loves. In the course of solving this problem the hero and 
heroine journey from New York to Paris and Switzerland, and back again. In 
the end there was really little use for the young man’s turmoils in the matter, 
for double pneumonia and the young girl settled it without his aid. 

The other people in the tale, the Senator with a past, the worldly cousin, the 
irate father with persistent gout, and the ambitious artist are all according to 
the formule for such characters, and do what is expected of them. 

Incidentally all of the characters indulge in epigrams, at convenient inter- 
vals, of which these are fair specimens: 

A bachelor is a man who would rather be lonely than bored. 

A violent temper confers social importance upon its possessor. 

Hygiene is a science which makes disease a disgrace and health an 
achievement. 

You are like a watch striving to regulate its own mainspring. 

Life is a corner of the world seen through a temperament. 

Gratitude is a repelling and not an attracting force. 

To make a pessimist out of an egotist, you need only give him every wish of 
his heart. 

It is one of the stupidities of clever people to underrate the cleverness of 
stupid ones. 
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sd “ By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
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Illustrated by Jessie Willcox Smith in the cover design of the present number 


HROUGH all the pleasant meadow-side Here is Mount Clear, Mount Rusty-Nail, 


The grass grew shoulder high, Mount Eagle and Mount High; 
Till the shining scythes went far and wide The mice that in these mountains dwell 
And cut it down to dry. No happier are than I! 
These green and sweetly smelling crops O what a joy to clamber there ! 
They led in wagons home; O what a place for play, 
And they piled them here in mountain tops With the sweet, the dim, the dusty air, 
For mountaineers to roam. The happy hills of hay, 


From “A Child’s Garden of Verses,” published by Charles Scribner's Sons 





'W. L. DOUGLAS] BarringtorcHall 
$3:50 & $3: SHOES &8 || |the Steel-Cut DB 
W. L. Douglas $4.00 Gilt Edge Line rae 
cannot be equalled at any price Coffee 


W.L-D0UG (4g Mier { & 
SHOES iY pared in a new way. It is cut up 
ALL \\\ E (not ground) by kolves of almost 
PRICES ii razor sharpness into small uniform 
~ ak | | | Geren it fe not ertbenras 


by tue old method of grinding. The 








little oil cells remain unbroken and 





| the essential oil (food product) can- ¥) 

| not evaporate. Therefore Barring- S mp ‘| 
ton Hall makes better coffee; 15 to 20 a le wi x 
cups more to the pound and wit Can Free ~<d 
keep pertectly until used. (skE COUPON) 





But the real significance of Barrington Hall 
Coffee is that it can be used without ill effect by 
those who find ordinary coffee injures them, be- 
cause the bitter tannin-bearing chaff and dust (the 
only injurious properties of coffee) are removed 
by the steel-cut process, All fully explained in 
our booklet ‘‘The Secret of Good Coffee’ (sent 
free). 

‘tA delicious coffee, not a tasteless substitute” 

Price, 35c to 40c per pound, according to locality 
If your grocer will not supply you, let us tell you 
where to get it. 

CAUTION: Barrington Hall is the only genuine Steel Cut 


Coffee. Avoid so called imitations, We own the process by 











W. L. Douglas makes and sells 
more men’s $3.50 shoes than 
any other manufacturer in the world. 


$10. 0 REWARD to anyone who can 
9 


patent right; and roast, steel-cut and pack in sealed tins by 
machinery at our factory 


disprove this statement CUT OFF THIS COUPON 

W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes have by their excel- BAKER & CO., Coffee Importers 
lent style, easy fitting, and superior wearing qual- 248 2d Street N. Minneapolis, Minn. 
ities, achieved the largest sale of any $3.50 shoe in Please send me without expense sample can of Barrington 
the world. oer are just as good as those that cost Hall, the Steel-Cut Coffee, and booklet; in consideration I give 

ou $5.00 to $7.00--the only difference is the price. herewith my grocer’s name (on the margin). 

f I could take you into my factory at Brockton, 
Mass., the largest in the world under one roof mak- My own address is — d 
ing, men’s fine shoes, and show you the care with o 
which every pair of Douglas shoes is made, you 
bg Hp ie hein in L. oy gee shoes are C S 
the best shoes produced in the world, t t d R 

Rd I — show you the yg soon! patwenn She all on oves all all es 
shoes made ia my factory and those of other makes, 5 
| | you would b argges eer ain y oy — rye + DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
| | more to make, why they ho eir shape, etter, Y 
| | wear longer, and pA of greater intrinaie value than at LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES 
|| any other $3.50 shoe on the market to-day. We will sell youany of one high-grade Stoves 

anc anges, the best that can made at 
bing Resa ee eee ier any price, direct from ome ticle aba: . 
A . 00. ‘s 
Dress Shoes, $2.50, $2, $1.75, $1.50 . Pristine of _— 28 hang 404% 

CAUTION.—Insist upon having W. L. Douglas of the usual retail price. 1] We are expert- 
shoes, Take no substitute. None genuine without car peng premarin ty hey nag ny 
his name and price stamped on bottom. E St G teed 

WANTED. A shoe dealer in every town where 4 very Stove Guarantee 
W. L. Douglas Shoes are not sold. Full line of 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
samples sent free for inspection upon request. P ie 

Fast Color Eyelets used; they will not wear brassy. dh Bg wastegate og tg Raed 

Write for Illustrated Catalog of Fall Styles. and from % to % cheaper than the retailer's 

W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. price, we will take it back without question. 
WE ALSO GIVE YOUR MONEY BACK IF IT GOFRS WRONG IN OWE YEAR. 


: Send for Our Handsome 
We have recently issued a Catalog of Rare and Scarce GRATE, the best 
Books, also two clearance lists of Books in all departments . ever made, in all 
at prices from .05c to $2.00 per volume, (none higher). If low prices. Do it xow. Canton Heat 
you care for good books at a mere song, let us hear from We Prepay All Freight nton Heaters. 
you. Simply your name and address ona Post Card does it. pa 
| The lists are absolutely Free—and exceedingly valuable. | CANTON STOVE MPG: CO., Canton, Ohio, U.S. A. 
The Burrows Brothers Co., Dept. B., Cleveland, O. “ORDER A CANTON FROM CANTON” 


: 
Art Portfolio EF REE 
: 
Price $8.00 
We offer you this beautiful Art Port- 
» folio, containing 16 superb copies of 
masterpieces by world famous artists; 
reproduced by the duogravure process 
and printed on heavy plate paper ready 
for framing. 

The pictures are exact copies of the 
originals, and they depict well known 
scenes from famous books fully ex- 
plained by an appropriate text. 

They are 11x 14% inches in size, and 
can be framed at a moderate expense, 
or they will make excellent decorations 
for den or cozy corner just as they are. 
The portfolio sells for $8.00 in art 
stores; but we present it to you free of 

Sixteen Beautiful Pictures (11 x 14%) all charge in order to interest you an 


The Booklovers’ Shakespeare 


This is our fourth year with the BOOKLOVERS' SHAKESPEARKE-—years of solid success and 
ever increasing popularity. The publishers feel so confident 
thit the set is now sufficiently well known to sell at the regu- 
lar price ($42.00), that they did not want to let us have another 
edition. We have been successful, however, in getting 500 
sets which we are able to offer at the same low popular price 
as before, payable in little easy monthly instalments. 

Furthermore, the first 250 who send in their orders for the 
BOOKLOVERS’ SHAKESPEARE will receive the beautiful 
art portfolio described above, absolutely free of charge. 


Why It Is Best 


| The BOOKLOVERS’ SHAKESPEARE has always been 
the choice of discriminating people who desire a thoroughly 
satisfactory edition at a moderate price. It is bound in 40 
dainty volumes—a play to a volume —and contains 7,000 pages, 
including 40 beautiful plates in colors, besides 400 other illus- 
trations. The volumes are 7x5 inches in size—just right for _ G0 Volumes, 7x5 


























which explains about our 
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easy handling. No other edition contains the following im- ’ 
portant features, which are absolutely essential to a perfect understanding of Shakespeare's plays: 

Topical Index: By means of which the reader Arguments, giving a full story of each play 
can find any desired passage in the plays and | in interesting, readable prose. 


poems. St : te , 
ow udy Methods, consisting of study 
Critical Comments, explaining the plays and | questions and suggestions,—the idea 
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characters; selected from the writings of emi-| being to furnish a complete college Siege) 
nent Shakespearean scholars. course of Shakespearean study. Cooper Co. 
Glossaries Following Each Play, so that you New York 
do not have to turn to a separate volume to find x: P manages «ay 4 me a Send me hee 
the meaning of every obscure word. py oy Eagenes, Stephen rr examination, pre- 
Two Sets of Notes: Explanatory notes for the | other distinguished | Shake- aise’ owt of the 
general reader and critical notes for the student spearean scholars and critics. 4 SHAKESPEARE in 
or scholar - half leather binding. If 
This Is your last opportunity to secure the BOOKLOVERS’ 4”  matatserony, mill pay 

—-— SHAKESPEARE at our reduced mail-order price. Hereafter it © after receipt of the books and 

will be sold exclusively by agents at $42.00. We offer youn ©  g.ii" Tecuspt Of ine bake ane 

complete set now for $27.00, payable $2.00 a month, and if 13 montha.* Title to remain in 


Siegel Cooper Co. until fully paid 
for. If not satisfactory,+I will noti 
fy you and -hold the set subject to 
your order. Also send me, prepaid, the 
$8.00 art portfoli», which I am to retain 
free of charge, if I keep the books, 


For Five Da S. your order is one of the first 250 received, we will present you 
y: le §=r with the $8.00 Art Portfolio, free of charge. 

Mail the accompanying coupon today, and we will 
send you a complete set fur examination, charges prepaid, allowing you ample time to ex- 
amine it, so that if it does not prove satisfactory, you may return it at our expense. 
During the four years we have shipped thousands of sets on these conditions, of 
which less than 2% were returned. Nothing can show more clearly the immense 


popularity of the BOOKLOVERS’ SITAKESPEARE. 


SIEGEL COOPER CO., NEW YORK 


We employ no agents. Our Book Club transacts all its business by corre- 
spondence. 


NODS daccdecovetcuscvaaneauees eeceee 


inc ctantésnccéucens ecéssees se eceedes 
* If you prefer cloth binding change 13 months to 10. 
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late for slow or quick roasting. 


really is the only Self-Baster on the market. 


because it is perfectly seamless. 
Made in Lisk’s Imperial Gray Enameled Steel Ware, and 
warranted against all imperfections arising from ordinary usage— 


will not scale or blister from heat exposure. 


Sent express prepaid upon receipt of $3.00, the price, to anyone 
whose dealer cannot supply them. 


Send for booklet B. 


LISK MFG. CO., Ltd., 


CANANDAIGUA, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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The usual care and attention given roasts are unnecessary with 
Lisk’s Sanitary Self-Baster, because the steam it generates, together 
with all evaporation, is returned to the roast through the secret of 
our own patented top, in which two dampers are placed to regu- 
The Lisk Roaster is an innova- 
tion, absolutely saving 20 per cent. of every roast by retaining 
all the original sweetness and flavor of the natural juices, and 


Positively sanitary, 
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ON CREDIT 


+ iw ACHIEVE success you must look 
successful. Use your Credit. Wear 

a Diamond. Diamonds win Hearts. Dia- 
monds increase in value 20 per cent per year 


By The Famous Loftis System frie einnee nor eon eee 


home, however distant, you can select from our Catalog, the Diamond, Watch 
or Jewelry which you wish to see. On communicating with us, we send the 
article on approval to your residence, place of business or express office as 
preferred,so you can examine it thoroughly. You are free to buy or nots 
just as you please, We deliver our goods anywhere in the United States’ 
Write for Loftis Catalog To-day. 66 pages. 


Catalog In the sixty-six pages of the Loftis Catalog will be found 1000 

illustrations of the finest Diamonds, Highest Grade Watches and 
Jewelry at credit prices lower than others ask for spot cash. We mail it and 
a copy of our superb Souvenir Diamond Booklet, prepaid. 


Credit We make any honest person's credit good. Every transaction 
with us is confidential, on honor. 

One-fifth the price to be paid on delivery—you Thisisan Sinairation 
retain the article—pay balance in eight equal of the Highest Award, 


, t y Gold Medal. ‘which we 
monthly amounts—sending cash direct to won at theWorld’sFair, 


’ us. Write for Loftis Catalog To-day. 


We give you our guarantee cer- 
Guarantee tificate as to value and quality 
of the Diamond purchased. 
Recor We have an honorabie record of 
almost fifty years. We are the oldest, 
the largest and the most reliable credit retailers 
of Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry in the world. 
Ask your local banker about Loftis Bros. & Co. 
He will refer to his Dun or Bradstreet book of 
commercial ratings and tell you that no house 
stands higher for r li 
and integrity. Write for Loftis Catalog To-day. 


Diamond Cutters 
Watchmakers, Jewelers 
CO. Dept. K38, 92 to 98 State Street 7 
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The single transmission lever, 
like the throttle on the steering 
wheel, proves the simplicity of 
Rambler construction. 

No danger of using the wrong lever 
when you run a Rambler—for there is 
only one lever—controlling all speeds. 

This simple construction insures both 


Rambler is the car for you to buy. 


Surrey, Type One, illustrated above, complete with lamps, tools, etc., 
$1,350.00. Cape top $125.00 extra. Other models, $750.00 to $3,000.00. 
Thos. B. Jeffery @ Co., 
Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wis., U.S. A. 
Branches: 


Boston, 145 Columbus Ave. Chicago, 302-304 Wabash Ave. Philadelphia, 242 N. Broad St 
New York Agency, 134 W. 38th. St. Agencies in other leading cities. 
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The car with only one lever 











ease of operation and freedom from complicated adjustments. 
Write for the Rambler catalogue, it gives many reasons why the 













\ THE QUIET | 


MILE-A-MINUTE (_ 
CAR — N 





First Cost— Second Cost 


Wise you buy a high powered touring car the question 











that demands your most careful consideration is not First 

Cost but Seconp Cost. That is to say, cost of mainte- 
nance. Therefore let us impress upon you as emphatically as 
possible the fact that a Pope-Toledo wl/ run more miles at less 
expense for tires, repairs and fuel and with less adjusting than any 
high powered automobile in the world. This statement is par- 
ticularly true of Pope-Toledo Type X, illustrated above. This 
car is Pope-Toledo construction throughout, weighs but 1,800 
Ibs. Its absolutely noiseless, four-cylinder engine actually de- 
velops considerably more than 20 H. P. and what is more im- 
portant this power is transmitted fo the wheels. It is the first 
Automobile containing a// the accepted features of the world’s 
best practice in motor car construction offered at anything like 
the price $2,800. 


We have a little bocklet which fully illustrates and describes Ty pe xX 

which we will be glad to mail on request. Also catalogue contaiiing 

cuts and specifications of Type VII, 30 H. P., Front entrance, $3,200. 
45 H. P. Side Entrance $6,000. 


Be Sure the Name ‘“‘POPE’’ is on Your Automobile 


POPE MOTOR CAR CO., Desk E Toledo, Ohio 


Members A. L. A. M. 
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THE JINGOES OF JAPAN 


























This article, which illuminates both the motives of the Fapanese 
Government in making peace and the popular hostility to its policy, 
was sent from Tokio by a correspondent whose intimate relations 


with the imperial authorities makes it necessary to suppress his name 


ToKI0, JAPAN, July ro 
y APAN has her jingoes and even her ‘‘Little Japanners’’ (if I may coin the 
word). Seven Professors of international law have appointed themselves 
wy the guiding light of jingoism. They are quite a different type from our 
professors, who are usually advising that the United States remain at 
home. The Seven say the progress of war has so altered circumstances that 
the fulfilment of promises made at its outset can not reasonably be expected. 
The principles of the integrity of China and the independence of Korea, it is 
asserted, are already a dead letter. They were a diplomatic safeguard which 
might have been useful if the war had not gone well with Japan. Now that it 
has gone well, Japan should take all she can, say the Seven, who favor making 
all Manchuria and all eastern Siberia, as well as Korea, into Japanese provinces. 
To their mind the advance to Baikal is not a question of power, but of policy, 
and they are in favor of it. None of these gentlemen has ever been to war. 
No more had Horace Greeley when he cried, ‘‘On to Richmond!”’ 

As it is easy to fight battles with your pen, the newspapers naturally are 
among the jingoes. The surprising thing is that they are not more affected 
with over-confidence than they are. At the outset of the peace negotiations 
each paper made out a set of terms. There was a general agreement on the 
holding of the Russian leased section of the Liaotung Peninsula as well as 
Korea, and on an indemnity of not less than one billion dollars, or nearly four 
times Japan’s national debt. Some were for demanding Vladivostok; some for 
a Russian guarantee that it should be dismantled as a fortress, and others for a 
Russian guarantee that only a limited number of Russian men-of-war should 
ever be allowed in the Far East. The staggering demand was the indemnity. 
What had they to deliver back to Russia in payment of it? All the territory 
that they occupy they propose to hold for themselves or in the name of China. 
The argument was that by paying to have the war stopped Russia could still 
keep Vladivostok; if the war went on she would lose it. 

The truth is that this war has made Japan greedy. The civilian public is 
convinced that Togo could overcome any other foreign fleet as easily as he did 
Rojestvensky’s; that German troops could stand before Japanese troops no 
better than the Russian have. No race has a greater sense of its innate racial 
superiority to all races than the Japanese. Convinced that they are superior in 
war to all foreigners, they now find that the one thing which they lack to make 
them the greatest of nations is money. That never occurred to them in the 
old days when the ruling classes of samurai had a contempt for mere wealth. 
It is a new thing, and the result of a bitter lesson in the power of the 
almighty dollar. In order to borrow money abroad—as small as was their 
national debt—the Japanese had to mortgage their customs and their tobacco 
monopoly. ‘Togo’s fleet was small, and their field guns were inferior to the 
Russians’, because they had not the money to build more battleships or to re-arm 
the artillery during those years when they saw Russia growing stronger from 
day to day in the Far East. The thought that they have had to sacrifice lives 
in the field, which might have been saved if they had had money, cuts home. 
That cry of ‘‘We must die at the command of our Emperor,’’ at the outset of 
the war, is succeeded by the cry: ‘‘We must be rich,’’ as peace approaches. 

‘‘When I first crossed America and went through Europe,”’ said a Japanese 
officer, ‘‘and I saw the immensity of your buildings, the magnitude of the traffic 
of your railroads and your cities, 1 was very much afraid for my own little 
country. I knew that we were brave and we were industrious, and these 
qualities would accomplish much.”’ 

The Japanese are no longer afraid for their little country. She has made a 
great place for herself by the might of arms. But she has not yet the immense 
buildings and the magnitude of traffic. Being ambitious and human, she wants 
that which she does not possess. With a billion dollars of indemnity she can 
equip a fleet which will overpower any adversary in Japanese waters, increase 
her army, re-arm her artillery, pay off her national debt, build new and needed 
government works, and extend the government railroads through Japan and 
Korea. To the public the indemnity seems a corollary of victory. More than 
the integrity of China, it is what intelligent, selfish, patriotic interest demands. 
Is not Russia in a state of revolution at home? Is she not beaten abroad? Why 
shouldn’t she pay every cent which Japan has expended on the war? Thus the 
editorial writers reckon up the cost from the beginning, and after adding three 
or four hundred millions, they seem to overlook the fact that Korea is some- 
thing of an asset. Is this unnatural? They take good care to keep in accord 
with the precedents of Europe. Did not Bismarck exact a billion, besides 
Alsace-Lorraine, from France, and wouldn’t he have taken more if he had 
thought that the French could pay it? As for the power of money in the 
world, was not the desire of a Grand Duke and some of his friends to make a 
‘nile’? out of a Yalu timber concession one of the main causes of the war? The 
Japanese have studied their text-books well. 

The fault with the reasoning of the Seven Professors and of the newspapers 
is that they are not on the ‘‘inside,’’ and the responsible statesmen and the 
heads of the army and navy are. That is always the way in a great national 
crisis, where reasons of state will not permit the leaders to take the public into 
their confidence without giving away the nation’s case. At the outset of the 
Spanish-American War, for example, the people were worried lest Cervera’s 
squadron should slip past our fleet and bombard some of our ports. This fear 
was too ridiculous for words. Our navy had no question of its ability to take 
care of the Spaniards. After the final victory at Santiago, when four first-class 
Spanish cruisers were unable to inflict any damage on our men-of-war, the 
public thought that our ‘‘man-behind-the-gun”’ could wipe out the naval gun- 
ners of any other nation in much the same way. The navy knew better. It 
knew the difference between Spaniards and Germans, for example. No doubt 
the heads of the Japanese army and navy know the difference between Russians 
and Germans on land or Russians and Americans on the sea equally well. 
They know many other things which the public can not know. 

To the public victories come now as a matter of course; they seem easy. 
Only the heads of the army and navy can know how hard were the difficulties they 
have encountered. What seems to the outside world a sort of magical facility 
has been due entirely to hard work and untiring vigilance. At present Japan 
has the prestige of a staggering and decisive victory on the sea, and a stagger- 
ing, if not decisive, victory on the land, at Mukden; but her soldiers do not 
occupy a rood of Russian territory. The war was decided upon in the begin- 
ning only after many months of counsel in which both arms of the service and 
all political factions had their say. The Japanese army was then certain of 
victory by conviction of its ability to put superior numbers into the field; the 
Navy was equally confident, but had not numbers in its favor, 

However, there was one step in the dark which made all Japanese statesmen 
hesitate. How, even when Japan had forced Russia out of Korea and Man- 
churia, was she to force Russia to make peace? At that time there had been no 
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For Business Wear 


The Dictator Shoe anticipates the most exact- 

ing demands of careful dressers. It is rich and 
elegant in appearance, but not faddish; it is 
substantial in material and in workmanship, 




























The designs represent fashion’s advance decrees, 
as — in Paris, London and New York, 
Style B. 2. an a Shoe means custom fit and cus- 
om material at ready-made price. If you want 
Black Corona longest wear, the easy grace of substantial fit, 
Cordovan and that magnificence of style that meets fash- 
Mat Calf Top ion’s approbation, select the Dictator. You'll 
wear none other. 
Medium Ask your dealer for Dictator Shoes. If he doesn’t 
Sole. x carry them, give us his name, and we will see that you 
“ ” are supplied. You want the best. You are entitled to 
Albany” Toe. the best. You get it in the Dictator. 
Regular Heel. Nore—Our Fall and Winter book of correct shoe 
Styles for every occasion is now ready. A postal 





Price $3.50 


brings it to you. Write today. 
Dealers—write for our agency proposition, 



























“MERCHANT’S 


M.0.M. Old Method” M.0. M. 


ROOFING TIN 
Covers more important buildings and 
wears longer than any other made at 
home or abroad. 
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MERCHANT & EVANS Co. 


MERCHANT & CO., Inc. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, 
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|| American Cigarette-Maker 
Straight Legs | | Make your own cigarettes of your own selection of 
| | tobacco and know they are pure. Five simple motions 


and a strong, flat back developed if the 


beby learns to walk with make a round and perfect cigarette. 


9 “Fill the tube with good tobacco, 
Glascock Ss | Then with pencil pack it tight; 
Roll the paper, lick and twist it, 
| Pull it pare get a light.” 
Baby- Walker || 
|] THE AMERICAN CIGARETTE MACHINE CO. 
A. 


IF YOUR DEALER HASY'T GOT THEM, SEND 25c¢ FOR ONE, TO 
(} Endorsed by physicians se the best I | 123 E. Third St., Cincinnati, O., U. 8. 


DATENT SECURE 


an sit, stand, jump or walk. | 
Or Fee Returned 


“< reer age occ pes yooh 
Adjustable. Keeps chile 
Send for Guide Book and What 
Patents 























safe. Insist upon “Glascock’# 
—the standard, Special sizes 
for cripples. Buy of your 
dealer if possible, or direct, if he hasn’t Glascock’s Walker. 
Write to-day for our illustrated descriptive catalog FREE. 

Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co., 666 West 8t., Muncie, Ind. 











Free opinion as to ntability. 
to Invent, finest lications issued for free distribution. 
ACADEMY OF MT. ST. URSULA atenhite te situiad avs tena. 
a Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and little | | gyans, WILKENS & CO., 615 F St.. Washington, D. 0. 
Girls; situated at Bedford Park, New York City, on 132 Nassau Street, New York City 
Harlem R. R. For circular address MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
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LEATHER GRILLE 


CALENDAR 


Nothing like it anywhere at 
any price, Nothing as beautiful 
and artistic elsewhere for uble the 
introduce our SUNTAN 
aperies and grilles we offer 
ly one to a customer) 
alue. Burnt tan 

















leather representi the 
Cal., Mission, erected 1771, or 
qued red velvet Poinsettla (Calif 
Christmas flower) on tan « 
leather. The SUNTAN grille used is 
the same that is used in our 


SUNTAN LEATHER DRAPERIES 


popular. From the calendar you can 


and we will send either of the calendars 

Send us $1.0 prepald and agree to refund your dollar 

» if you are not satisfied that you have the 
lollar’s worth ever advertised 

FREE (Complete catslogue of SUNTAN draperies, burnt and 

painted leather pillow tops and table covers, Mexican 

carved leather and California leather novelties mailed free with 


San Gabriel, 
ry li 








each calendar, or free for your dealer's name 
LEATHER GRILLE & DRAPERY CO., Dept. M 
708 S. Spring St. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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has not this 
stand in his 
window or 
store. send 
$1.10 direct 
to us We'll 
mail vou the 
famous 


Radiumite 
Dollar 
Strop 


and a fine, hand- 
forged, hollow 
ground $2.00 Ra- 
diumite Razor Free. 
Also illustrated in- 
structions in strop- 
ping. It’s the big- 
gest bargain ever, 
and if you don’t say 
so after heavenly 
velvet shaves— 
which are suaran- 
teed— your money 
will be refunded. 
The patent diamond 
pattern in the Ra- 
diumite Strop hones 
the razor perfectly. 

Don't serape your 
face with a hoe—shave 
it with a razor. 

Catalog of ‘‘Radium- 
ites” 

The Peter L. Frost Co. 
Department Q 
97-99-1018. Clinton St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


| RADIUMITE RAZOR 
FREE 
| DOLLAR RADIUMITE STROP 


STEP IN AND EXAMINE THEM. 
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Descriptive Price List 


Dealers write for 


















SHOE FOR MEN 


Here is a snappy Fall style for 

the man who would have the 

best at an honest price. 

Our reproduction 

shows Patent Colt 

Button, Astor Last. 

This is but one of 

our many styles 

with 40 years’ 

experience in 
the making. 


$3.50 and $4.00 


per pair 
All Styles, Sizes, Shapes, 
and Leathers 


ATTRACTIVE 
CATALOG 
FREE 


showing many styles. 
Send a postal to-day for it. 
We also make 

All America Shoes for Women 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


When he will 20¢ supply you, send your order 
to us with 25 cents additional to pay express 


charges. 
Euca for children “lets the 
Our NOL GS child’s foot grow as 
it should.” 

We make them in Box, Russia, Patent Colt 
and Kid. Infants’, 5 to 8, $1.50; Child’s, 8t¢ 
to 11, $1.75; Misses’, 114¢ to 2, $2.00; Girls’, 
2% to 6, $2.50. Add 25 cents for delivery. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 














HOME STUDY 


DIRECTED BY 
Ghe University of Chicago 


Courses for Students, Teachers, Parents, Preachers, 
Bankers, Writers, etc., of High School and College 
grade. One-half the work for an A.B., Ph.B., or S.B. 
degree may be done by correspondence. Begin study 
any time. Address, | 





The University of Chicago (Div. A.), Chicago, Illinois 





LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Auburndale, Mass. 

Lasell has ideas and methods concerning the training 
of zirls that make it an extraordinary school. 

The hands and the body are trained with the mind. 
Courses in Domestic Economy and Applied Housekeep- 
ing. Lessons in Sewing, Cooking, Dress Cutting, 
Home Sanitation, Conversation and Walking—all with- 
out extra cost. Special Advantages in Music and Art. 
10 miles from Boston. Write for catalogue. 

Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 

















eel Chairs 


We make a complete line of modern 
Rolling Chairs for adults and infants, 
and sell direct at WHOLESALE 
PRICES. 75 styles to select from 
We pay freight and sell on 
30 DAYS’ TRIAL 

Liberal discounts allowed to all send 
ing for FREE Catalogue NOW 












GORDON MFG. CO., 528 Madison Ave., Toledo, O. 


STUDY incorrespondence 


LAW Instruction 


Thirteenth Year 
cite, for the bar of any state. Iinproved 
method of instruction, combining the Text- 
Book, Lecture and Case Book methods. Ap- & un) 
proved by the bench and bar. Three Courses: ver” rs 
College, Post-Graduate and Business Law. The e eo 
One-Price School, Write today for Catalogue. ~ ius) 
Chicago Correspondence School of Law . 


Reaper Block, Chicago ICHICAGO.] 




















BUY FURS ie MAKER 


Albrecht, St. Paul, has made furs for 50 years in the 
center of America’s Fur Region. Send for our cata- 
log, the world’s authority on fur fashions; it contains 
100 illustrations. Describes and gives prices of every 
thing in furs, Costs us 50c., yours for 4c. in stamps. 

xY,20E.7th ST. 


E. AcBrecut & Son, st. Paul, Minn. 


America’s Great Fur Shop 





Learn to be an Illustrator 


in the best school. Illustration 
can be taught thoroughly by cor- 
respondence. 

WE DO 1T 
Prospectus, illustrated by pupils 
holding salaried positions, sent free. 

THE SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION 
Founded by F. Holme, 1898. 
Office $21, 26 Van Buren St., Chicago 


























BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms and Sup- 
plies. Lyon & Healy's ‘‘Own Make” In- 
struments are used by the greatest artists. 
Fine Catalog. 400 illustrations, maile 
free; it gives Band Music and Instruc- 
-— tions for Amateur Bands. Cornets from 
$7.50 upward. Easy payments accepted. 
ms Street, CHICAGO 





are mc mey- 

Ready for 

market when four weeks old. 
A pair of Breeders produce from 
8 to 10 pair every year. Each 
pair can be sold for 50 to 80 
cents. Our Homers produce the 
‘nest squabs in this country. 
They require little attention. 
Send for information and prices. 
HOMER SQUAB COMPANY 

Box KR Lindenhurst, N. Y. 











LYON & HEALY, World's Largest Music House 

















You Can Make Big Moneyscrccr inst 


READY LITE Gas Mantles light automatically by 
simply turning on the No matches. No gas 
burning when light is not in use. Most wonderful 
invention of the age. Makes gas as handy as electric 
light, aud much cheaper. Everybody buys Ready 
Lite Mantles on sight. 35 and 50 cents, We have 
a good proposition to hustling agents that will enable 
you to make $10.00 a day easily. Write today. The 
Season is new on. Sample mantie 20c Address 


NATIONAL SELF-LIGHTING GAS 








CO., 101 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Carbon Paper «But Frog BRAND” 


$2.50 per 100 sheets 
ee of our famous Bull Frog 
12 Sheets Brand Carbon Paper put 
up in our patented portfolio which will keep 
= your carbon from tear- 
. ing, crimpling or soiling, for 50 Cents. 
Bull Frog ‘Brand holds the world’s record, 
making 136 impressions from a single sheet. 
FREE BOOKLET—Talk on Carbon Paper and Rib! 
The Newton-Rotherick Mfg. Co., 309 Superior St., Toledo, 0. 























A STORY 
' 26 


If so, we will sell or syndicate it for you 

CAN YoU on commission. MSS. criticised and re- 
vised. Story-Writing and Journal- 

W RITE ism taught by mail. Send for free book- 

let, ‘Writing for Profit’’;—tells how. 

NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
54 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 








MATIC SPARKER. The best stor- 
age battery charger for automobile, 
launch or gas engine. Address, 

The Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 
121 Beaver Bldg. Dayton, Ohio 














THE JINGOES OF JAPAN 
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riots; no mutinies on board Russian men-of- 
war. Russia had all the prestige which the 
world already begins to forget that it once 
accorded her. The vast empire’s resources 
were considered inexhaustible. Suppose she 
sat down, in her well-known and immemorial 
patience, to double-track her railroad and to 
a struggle of exhaustion? Within seventeen 
months after the outbreak of hostilities Russia 
signifies her readiness to meet her enemy over 
the council table. Japan has not yet forced 
Russia altogether out of Manchuria, but she 
has forced Russia out of the Manchurian ports 
which made Manchuria valuable to Russia, 
and she has gained Korea as a colony and 
naval command of the Gulf of Pechili by the 
possession of Port Arthur. Therefore she has 
gained her objects, and, according to her orig- 
inal reckoning, when she had gained her ob- 
jects the next thing was peace, which should 
seal the accomplishment. 

Immediately after the battle of Mukden 
‘confidential information”’ in Tokio promised 
arapid advance on Harbin. Since then you 
could hear any day that another battle was 
about to take place, and the newspapers kept 
on writing as if a forward movemeut was ac- 
tually in progress. At the same time ‘‘confi- 
dential information” had a vast army in prep- 
aration for Vladivostok, and we were prepared 
to hear at any moment that landings had been 
effected on the Siberian coast. ‘This threat 
must have more or less subserved Japanese 
policy, or it would not have been so generally 
talked. The facts are that the Manchurian 
army has only occupied the zone which the 
Russians evacuated after the battle of Mukden 
without fighting any important engagement, 
while the only sign of a movement of any 
nature on Vladivostok is the expulsion of a 


small Russian force from northeast Korea, | 


where the Russians have been active on a 
small scale throughout the war. 

Meanwhile Linevitch has increased his 
army and reorganized it, till it is in a position 
to make a determined resistance. 

Responsible Japanese statesmen have then 
to face the alternative of peace now with a 
small indemnity—an indemnity of a billion 
dollars being altogether out of the question 
—or of another year of war. If Vladivostok 
iseventually taken, the indemnity which 
Russia would pay for its return could scarcely 
exceed the cost of taking it. If Japan kept 
Viadivostok, she could expect no indemnity 
from Russia, who would then have lost every- 
thing in the East. So it seems that when the 
question of profit is considered, Japan is in 
as good a position as she ever will be. The 
possession of eastern Siberia, which offers 
tew agricultural opportunities, means little 
to her, when she has Korea in a milder cli- 
mate to develop. Commercially, the pres- 
ence of Russia in Vladivostok furnishes her a 
market. With her command of the Japan 
Sea, and her navy increased by captured 
Russian battleships and cruisers, her position 
is secure from Russian attack for a genera- 


| tion at least. She can make peace and be 


sure of more than an armed truce. Back of 
her is the prestige of unbroken victory. 

Her armies threaten Linevitch and Vladi- 
vostok. The weak-minded Czar has no reason 
to hope that disorders at home are at an end, 
or that Linevitch will do better than Kuro- 
patkin. Truly, the President chose the psy- 
chological moment for extending his good 
offices to the two combatants noted for their 

ride. 

The Japanese statesmen are noted for de- 
liberation and considering many views before 
a decision. Not only they but the heads of 
the army realize that if the war goes on, and 
some part of their programme should fail, the 
anger of the people would be worse than 
their disappointment if the war is concluded 
with only an indemnity of five hundred in- 
stead of a thousand million of dollars. That 
they have a temper in the face of failure was 
shown by their treatment of Kamimura, 
whose house in Toxio was stoned when he 
allowed the Vladivostok squadron to escape 
him last summer. 

There is still another consideration. Japan 
is not inexhaustible in resources. Another 
year and she will heavily feel the strain of the 
war—very heavily it the crops are bad this 
year. For sixteen months the wounded have 
been streaming in, and the heavy death-rolls 
have brought grief to the homes of the land. 
Many of the companies which originally set 
out for the war have not a fifth of their orig- 
inal members surviving. Ungrudgingly life 
has been given, continuously victories have 
been won, and yet Linevitch ready for battle 
faces the Manchurian army. 

Though the Japanese would stoically con- 
tinue the fight—a fight which will cost as 
many lives as have been lost before Harbin 
and Vladivostok are taken—peace would be 
none the less welcome. The army itself finds 
the novelty of the field wearing off. The 
ranks of the’line officers who went to the 
front at the start are thin. Among the men 


the veterans are homesick. The reservists | 
would like to go back to the support of their | 


families. Rank and file would like a rest, 


which they deserve after their splendid | 


efforts. 

In a word, peace would be most grateful to 
Japan. Many of her people are appalled at 
the bloodshed which may yet be entailed. 
She can have little more to gain by war: 
Russia can have nothing. It is time in the 
interest of both sides to end the killing. 





“The Original’’ 
Borden's le Brand Condensed siilk and the Civil War 
Venean Pony friends.” The Eagle Brand is still the 
standard. It is sold by all first-class grocers. Avvid 
unknown brands.—Adv. 





< CAWSTON 
OSTRICH 
FARM 


Ours is the only Ostrich 
Feather Manufactory in 
the world growing its own 
raw feathers and selling at 








Producer’s 
Prices 





DELIVERED PREPAID 


Send us $2.00 fora 15-in., or $3.00 for a 16-in. Com- 
tesse Plume, like the picture; best quality, worth a 
third more at retail; black, white, pink or blue. We 
prepay delivery charges and refund the price if not 
satisfactory. Look for the trade mark on the back of 
the quill and accept nothing claimed to be “just as 
good.” 

Pictorial Souvenir, Illustrated Catalogue of every style 
FREE of ostrich goods and price list for repair work mailed 
free upon request. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 
P. 0. Box 46 South Pasadena, Cal. 














Ne unpacking when 

you arrive; no pach- 
ing up when you leave. 
Your clothes hang up 
just as they do in your 
wardrobe at home; your 
linen lies neatly in 
drawers; your hats go in 
the hat compartment 
No matter how many 
or how few garments 
you have, adjustable 
slides keep them free 
from wrinkles. 


“ie, The ABC 
Wardrobe Trunk 


is the one perfect trunk for both men and women. 
Every article init is instantly accessible. No trays 
to lift—drawers for everything—lasts a lifetime. 
Price $35.00 and Upwards. 
Write sor our illustrated book, 


“Tips to Travelers,” sent on request. 


Abel @ Bach Company, 
Largest Makers of Trunks 
and Bags inthe World. 
Milwaukee, Wis.,U.8. A. 
Insist on having this mark on any Tru: k, 
Suit Case or Bag you buy. Itis your guar- 
antec of quality, style and durability. 









































FREE 


This interesting book en 
titled ‘‘Mysteries of Magic’’ 
will be sent you free if you write 
at once, informs you how to mas- 
ff ter the fascinating art of the 
magician—tells you how to do 
sleight-of-hand tricks just as wel 
as I can do them. This book ex 
plains fully my correspondence 
courses in legerdemain, the only 
course of its kind in existence. Write 
me to-day. 
The Ansbach Co. 
Sato Anspacn, Pres, 

Dept. 25, Hillsdale, N. J. 
(The Anshach Company is incorporated 
under the laws of the state of New Jersey 
with a capital of $50,000, which is a guar- 
antee of its responsibility.) 






















HONEST PHYSICIAN 
Works with Himself First 


It isa mistake-to assume that physicians 
are always skeptical as to the curative 
properties of anything else than drugs. 

Indeed, the best doctors are those who 
seek to heal with as little use of drugs as 
possible and by the use of correct food 
and drink. A physician writes from Calif. 
to tell how he made a well man of himself 
with Nature's remedy: 

‘‘Before I came from Europe, where | 
was born,” he says, “it was my custom to 
take coffee with milk (cafe au lait) with 
my morning meal, a small cup (cafe noir) 
after my dinner and two or three addi- 
tional small cups at my club during the 
evening. 

“In time nervous symptoms developed, 
with pains in the cardiac region, and ac- 
companied by great depression of spirits, 
despondency—in brief, ‘the blues!’ I at 
first tried medicines, but got no relief and 
at last realized that all my troubles were 
caused by coffee. I thereupon quit its use 
forthwith, substituting English Breakfast 
Tea. H 

‘The tea seemed to help me at first, but 
in time the old distressing symptoms re- 
turned, and I quit it also, and tried to use 
milk for my table beverage. This I was 
compelled however to abandon speedily 
for while it relieved the nervousness some- 
what, it brought on constipation. Then 
by a happy inspiration I was led to try 
the Postum Food Coffee. This was some 
months ago and I still use it. I am no 
longer nervous, nor dol suffer from the 
pains about the heart, while my ‘blues’ 
have left me and life is bright to me urce 
more. I know that leaving off coffee and 
using Postum healed me, and I make it a 
rule to advise my patients to use it.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

There’s a reason. 
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tu doubtless have noticed clothing ; 
of attractive-looking, well-dressed 
‘n, and wondered if you could ever 
pear so well. 
i : " We'll send 
ie clothing on those half-tone figures watch or piece of 
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is made by artists for those particu- to examine. If you 

figures. 

!here is no way you can appear to 
ually as good advantage unless you 
so have your clothes made for you by 
| artist. 











"Marshal! Method" is the safest and mott liberal 
way to buy diamonds; and you can’t buy fine 
diamonds cheaper than we sell them on our 

easy payment plan. 

You'll be interested in our booklet "How to Buy 

Diamonds," also the "Marshall Monthly " Free. 


Ve use a living model for each suit we 
ake. 

\nd that model is the man who is to 
ear the suit. 


You can’t get away from the fact that 


clothes, to fit perfectly, must be made GEO. E. MARSHALL, Inc. 


measure for the individual that is to Dept. 11, COLUMBUS MEM. BLDG. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
W.S. HYDE, Jr., President 


References: First Nat. Bank, Chicago 


vear them. 
VYouldn’t you prefer to wear that kind 





} Just write, I want to see one of your 
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ONDS 





any diamond, 
jewelry you care 
decide that you want 
to keep it, send us, say one-fifth, and then pay one- 
tenth a month. This is the "Marshall Method." 
@ Look at this "All Diamond Cluster," $60.00 as a 
sample of our workmanship. The stones are so closely 
set and so evenly matched that the effect, even at 












close range, is exactly that of « large 1'4 Karat 
Solitaire of unusual cut and brilliance. But it sells at 
le s than one-fourth the cost of such a solitaire. @ The 


A. 8. TRUE, Secretary 





Lea & Perrins’ 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE. 


“On and Off like a Coat” 


Cawtt 


COAT SHIRTS 


Made in original designs of 
FAST COLOR FABRICS 
in style, quality and finish 
| LIKE CUSTOM WORK. 
$1.50 and up. 
CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., 


i LARGEST MAKERS OF SHIRTS AND COLLARS 
iN THE WORLD. 
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The Peerless 
Seasoning 
Even a football player lacks appetite 


aoe 


before an ill-flavored dish. Why spoil 
zood food with bad seasoning wher at 
the nearestegrocer’s a delicate sauce may 
be found which gives millions satistac- 
tion? LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE has 
stood the test for more than seventy 
years. 
John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York, 
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$35 for a suit or overcoat that would be 
made to please you ? 

\sk your dealer to show you our sam- 
ples of woolens—500 styles from which 


to make your selection. Hf ing a constant 





“Its nice to know How far you go.” 


Veeder Odometers show the exact distance travelled, keep- 
of mileage. For use on buggies, 
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Half morocco, with tit 


Binder for Collier’s, Express Prepaid, $1.25 


With patent clasps, so that the numbers may be inserted 
weekly. Will hold a full year’s issue. Sent by express prepaid on receipt of price. Address 


COL LIER’S, 416 West Thirteenth Street, New York 
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le in gold. 
















x | Prices from $350 to $25. Most 
‘ d . Merchant =. ° si Odome! 

Ed.V. Price & Co. iin” Chicago ane 2 Vape Onan ae ae « 

Copy of our magazine, “Men's Togs,” which 

will tell you what to wear, how to wear it and 

where to get it, mailed free upon application. 
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i clothes and be willing to pay $25 to : 
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carriages, wagons, runabouts, motor cycles and automobiles. 
will 


ter with your car without —.jV\ 
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A Scientific Method of 
Growing 


Hair 


The Evans Vacuum 
Cap provides the scien- 
tific means of applying 
to the scalp the common 
sense principles of phys- 
ical culture. Baldness 
and falling hair are 
caused by the lack of 
proper nourishment of 
the hair roots. This 
lack of nourishment is 
due to the absence of 
blood in the scalp—an 
abnormal condition. It 
is the blood which con- 
veys nourishment to the 
hair roots as well as to 
every other part of the 
hody. If you want 
the hair to grow on the 
scalp the blood must be 
made to circulate there. It is exercise which makes the blood circulate. Lack 

“exercise makes it stagnant. ‘The Evans Vacuum method proyides the exercise 
-nich makes the blood circulate iv the scalp. It gently draws the rich blood 
to the scalp and feeds the shrunken hair roots. This causes the hair to grow. 


Test It Without Expense 


You can tell whether it is possible to cultivate a growth of hair on your head by ten minutes’ 
use of the Evans Vacuum Cap. We will send you the Cap with which to make the experiment 
without any expense to you. If the Evans Vacuum Cap gives the scalp a healthy glow, the 
normal condition of the scalp can be restored. A three or four minutes’ use of the Cap each 
morning and evening thereafter will produce a natural growth of hair. If, however, the scalp 
remains white and lifeless after applying the vacuum, there is no use in trying further—the hair 


will not grow. 
The Bank Guarantee 


We will send you, by prepaid express, an Evans Vacuum Cap, and will allow you ample time to 
prove its virtue. All we ask of you is to deposit the price of the Cap in the Jefferson Bank of St. 
Louis, where it will remain during the trial period, sudject to your own order. If you do not 
cultivate a sufficient growth of hair to convince you that the method is effective, simply notify the 
bank and they will return vour deposit in full, We have no agerts, and no one is authorized 
to sell, offer for sale or receive money for an Evans Vacuum Cap. All Caps are sold under the 
bank's guarantee, and all money is sent direct to the bank. 





A sixteen-page illustrated book will be sent you free, on request. 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO., ™iUibinge.’ ST. LOUIS 
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WING 


ARE SOLD DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY 
AND IN NO OTHER WAY 


You SAVE from 
$75.00 to *200.00 


When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy at 
wholesale. You pay the actual cost of making 
it with only our wholesale protit added 
When you buy a piano, as many still do—at 
retail—-you pay the retail dealer's store rent 
and other expenses. You pay his protit and 
the commission or salary of the agents or 
salesmen he employs—all these on top of 
what the dealer himself has to pay to the 
manufacturer. The retail protit on a piano is 
from $75 to $200. Isn't this worth saving? 


SENT ON TRIAL 


WE _ PAY FREIGHT 
Anywhere No Money in Advance 

We will place a Wing Piano in any home 
in the United States on trial, without asking 
for any advance payment or deposit. We pay 
the freight and all other ch irges in advance 
There is nothing to be paid either before the piano is sent or when it is received. If the piano 
is not satisfactory after 20 days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our expense 
You pay us nothing, and are under no more obligation to keep the piano than if you were 
examining it at our factory. ‘There can be absolutely no risk or expense to you ; 

Do not imagine that it is impossible for us todo as we say. Our system is so perfect that 
we can without any trouble deliver a piano in the smallest town in any part of the United 
States just as easily as we can in New York City, and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance 
to you, and without anything being paid in advance or on arrival either for freight or any 
other expense. We take old pianos and organs in exchange. A guarantee for !2 years 
against any defect in tone, action, Workmanship or material is given with every Wing Piano. 


SMALL, EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS - 


In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos have been manufactured and sold. They are re 
commended by seven gov rnors of States, by musical colleges and schools, by prominent crehestra 
leaders, music teachers and mosicians. Thousands of these pianos are in your own State, some 
of them undoubtedly in your very neighborhood. Our catalogue contains names and addresses. 

Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither, Banjo—The tones of any or all of these instruments may 
be reproduced perfectly y any ordinary player on the piano by means of our Instrumental 
Winn SRaAne Se ener a patented by us and cannot ‘be had in any other piano 

NG tGANS are made with the same care and sold in the same way ¢ Ying Pir " 
Separate organ catalogue sent on request. . eee wee 


You Need This Book 


If You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make 


_ A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the informa- 
tion possessed by experts. It tells about the different ma- 
terials used in the different parts of a piano; the way the 
different parts are put together, what causes pianos to 
get out of order, and in fact isa complete encyclopedia, 
It makes the selection of a piano easy. If read care- 
fully, it will make you a judge of tone, action, work- 
manship and finish. It tells you how to test a 
piano and how to tell good from bad. It is abso- 
lutely the only book of itsk ind ever published. 
It contains 156 large pages and hundreds 
of illustrations, all devoted to piano con- 
struction. Its name is “The Book of 





























The Book 
of Complete 





Eforeeerien Complete Information A} 

ahou ( > Information A bout Pianos.” 346. 

Pi $ We send it free to anyone w ishing St <a wi 
1anos to buy a piano. All you have pastes 

; ie to do is to send us your name Send to the name and 








and address. 


_ SEND A POSTAL TO-DAY while you think of jt 
just giving your name and address, or send us the nt Saas 
tached coupon and the valuable book of information, 
also full particulars about the WING PIANO, with ° 





address written below. the 
Book of Complete Informa- 

eo tion about Pianos.also prices 
ay and terms of payment on Wing 
a P 


Ke ianos. 
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prices, terms of payment, etc., will be sent to you 
promptly by mail. 
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We want to send to 
eyery householder who reads Collier’s 
Weekly our new catalogue, describing our plan 
of manufacturing stoves and ranges and selling them 

direct from our factory to the user. 

By our plan we save you from $5.00 to $40.00 on every pur- 
chase and, at the same time, guarantee to send you a stove or range 
that in convenience of operation, economy of fuel, durability of 
construction, style, finish and appearance, is unexcelled by any 
stove or range, no matter what its price. We guarantee this 
under a $20,000 bank bond and give you a 


360 Days Approval Test 


If you do not find your purchase in every way exactly as represented, return it at our 
expense and we will refund to you every cent you have paid us. You run absolutely no 
risk. This advertisement could not appear here were we not thoroughly responsible. 

We can do this because we are the only manufacturers of stoves and ranges selling 
their entire product direct from their own factory to the user. In this way we save you all 
traveling men’s expenses, all jobbers’, dealers’ and middlemen’s profits, giving you the very 


Lowest Factory Prices 


an actual saving of from $5.00 to $40.00 on every purchase. Our line is complete, embracing ranges, cook stoves, 
base burners and heaters of various styles and designs. All are shipped blacked, polished, ready for imme- 
diate use. Is not our proposition worth careful consideration? We have sold stoves and ranges 
to Collier's readers in every state in the Union. Possibly we can refer you to a neighbor who 
has saved money buying a Kalamazoo direct from the factory. 


Approval 
Test 


Send Postal To-day for Catalog No. 176 al , Oven Thermometer 


describing our full line. Note the low All Kalamazoo Cook Stoves and Kaiges 
prices and high quality of the Kalamazoos ; orn, are equipped with patent oven thermometer, 
note our broad and binding guarantee and ee § which enables the operator to control the 
then decide if you will not keep the dealer’s \ >. oo heat of the oven perfectly, making baking 
profit in your own pocket. Write to-day. . and roasting easy and saving much fuel. 


§ KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Manufacturers, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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